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SPRAY-DIP gives 100% saturation coverage. 
The only proved method of complete parasite 
control for cattle. Safer than dipping vats, surer 
than hand sprayers. Approved for scab control 
in many states. Pays for itself in added weight 
at the scales. Filters and reuses spray. Write for 
catalog and price. 


Livestock Sprayer Mfg. Co. 


765-3 Coleman Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


ENGLISH HEREFORDS 
RHR alae Joshua 


LAZY G RANCH 


Wm. H. & Mary Graham, Lokeport, Calif. 


Phone: Colony 3-4003. Take Bell Hill Road 
out of Kelseyville, turn at Highland Sprgs. 
Rd., 41 miles. 





KEEP UP WITH NEWS AND TRENDS — 
OF SOUTHERN DAIRYING 


Subscribe to 
DIXIE DAIRYMAN! 


One Year, $3.00; Two Years, $5.00 
Ten Years, $10.00 
TAM PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


P. O. Box 1703 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
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Over the years the format changes but the purpose re- 
mains the same. The American Cattle Producer was founded 
in 1919. It has attempted to express the voice of the cattle- 
man honestly and straightforwardly. Its editors have realized 
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This. Months. Cover 
Colorado Herefords at the feed bunks 
on the Marvin Melton place near Little 
Rock, Ark. Melton estimates he pro- 
duces beef on his 500-acres of ground 
at 20 cents a lb.—including labor, feeds 
(grass and grain), medicine, deprecia- 
tion and investments. (American Here- 


| ford Association photo.) 
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the importance of every voice in a free America but have 
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particularly found it gratifying to express the sentiments of 
the cowman—his rugged independence and individualism. 
Today its purpose is still to keep that voice alive in this 
complex modern society. 


The new cover started in August. 
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UPPLIES 








Rid your cattle of those blood-sucking, weight-wasting 
lice. It’s easy, and it’s inexpensive when you dip or spray 
with 

FRANKLIN 
TOXAPHENE - LINDANE 


SPRAY CONCENTRATE 
a practical control with one application for lice and ticks on 
cattle, sheep and goats. Gives quick kill and long residual 
action. For spray mix one gallon in 150 gal. of water. For 
backrubbers, one gallon with 12 gallons of fuel oil. 


SHIPPING FEVER 
Vaccinate now for winter protection against the deadly 
Hemorrhagic-Septicertia factor by using FRANKLIN C-P 
BACTERIN or broaden the scope of protection to cover 
control of Blackleg and Malignant Edema as well as Hem- 
orrhagic Septicemia by using FRANKLIN TRIPLE BACTERIN. 
Protect Your Herd Against 
LEPTOSPIROSIS 


“LEPTO” is becoming a serious source of loss in many parts 
of the country. 


It’s a wise precaution to vaccinate when there is any 
possibility of exposure. 


If lepto has been in your herd and you have vaccinated, 
don’t fail to give the cows a booster dose each year. Also 
vaccinate the calf crop. Lepto is deadly to calves. 


Annual vaccination of the herd should be practiced for 
at least three years following an outbreak. 


For dependable immunity use 
FRANKLIN LEPTOSPIRA 
POMONA BACTERIN 


The full line of Franklin Products O. M. FRANKLIN Serum Co. 
located in nearly all trading centers rc i rr 


may be obtained from local dealers — Caress Coty 


where livestock are important. — oer ewes nee 
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Don’t Feed Lice All Winter! 


LOS ANGELES " 
BILLINGS PORTLAND MONTGOMERY CALGARY oF by mail. 






Your 
Cattle 


Need 
This 
Winter 
Protection 








SULFA TREATMENT AT ITS BEST! 


The stockman’s standby for quick con- 
trol of the many dangerous bacterial 
diseases such as Shipping Fever, Calf 
Diphtheria, Bacterial Scours, Bacterial 
Pneumonia, Foot Rot, Coccidiosis and 
the prevalent bacterial complications 
of virus diseases. 


FRANKLIN TRI-SULFA 
provides high, long-lasting blood 
levels of three effective sulfonamides. 
Available in Solution, Boluses and 
Liquid NS. 

New Low Prices Now Apply! 


Since many bacterial diseases of 
livestock involve several organisms, 
the successful treatment of severe 
cases may require a broad spectrum 
antibiotic combination such as FRANK- 
LIN PENICILLIN DIHYDROSTREPTO- 
MYCIN SOLUTION. This in addition to 
TRI-SULFA gives maximum antibac- 
terial effect with specific action against 
a wide range of infections. 


Full details on page 34 of the Franklin 
catalog. 


Every Stockman should have a copy 
of the complete Franklin catalog. A 
eL PASO reliable reference for the protective 
care of livestock. Free from dealers 
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SALUTE 


RANCHERS and farmers have 
been among the best customers for 
U. S. Savings Bonds since 1941, the 
Treasury Department said on Nov. 
1 in a 20th anniversary bond salute 
to agriculture, with the announce- 
ment that November will be “Farm 
Month” in the program’s anniver- 
sary calendar. Referring to savings 
bonds as “a crop that never fails,” 
the message pointed out that one- 
third of all cash reserves owned by 
ranchers and farmers is in the form 
of E and H bonds. 


Kk 
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Good Place To Start 


PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY in a message to 
his cabinet and heads of government agencies said he 
wants a new economy line for his administration. This 
is a fine sounding objective and sure to have the ap- 
probation of every thoughtful citizen, particularly in 
view of the fact that federal expenditures have al- 
ready gone up about $8 billion in the scant year of 
the Kennedy administration. The constant rise in 
military (and civilian) spending is the obvious reason 
that the President is calling for cuts in appropriations 
for this year and a trimming of requests for next 
year’s domestic funds. 

* * * 


... BUT, there’s a curious inconsistency to govern- 
ment requests for economy when you take a look at 
the nation’s farm program. We can’t quarrel with the 
need to build up our defenses—knowing the kind of 
world we're living in, that’s just one of the practical 
facts of life—and we recognize that you can’t run any- 
thing as vast as our government’s business without 
money, lots of it. But why the taxpayers should be 
expected to continue paying for such an ever expand- 
ing liability as our agriculture plan is something hard 
to understand. 

For example, USDA is laying out $2 a bushel in an 
effort to cut corn production. It’s been pointed out 
that if the agriculture secretary were to buy the sur- 
plus corn at the 1960 support price, it would cost only 
$1.06. It’s true that the acreage has been reduced— 
from 71 million to 58 million acres. But with extra 
diligence (and fertilizer) the farmers of this country 
are again demonstrating that things don’t necessarily 
have to be what they seem: with the cooperation of 
Mother Nature this year, they’ve managed to feed the 
land enough more to get record yields on the reduced 
acres, and the net production appears to be very little 
smaller than before. A good case of chasing good 
money after bad if ever we saw one. 

oe * oi 


THE $6.75 BILLION DEFICIT which the secretary 
of the treasury sees in prospect for this year could be 
given a good crack downward if this feed-grain and 
other proposed dreams could be relegated perma- 
nently to the land of dreams and we got on with the 
business of practicing real economy—on all fronts. 
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You save more than money 
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TO AGRICULTURE 


In a recent letter to affiliated 
member organizations, American 
National President Fred H. Dress- 
ler declared these bond holdings 
among American ranchers and 
farmers come to a sizable $5.2 bil- 
lion, indicating “the faith we hold 
in our democracy and our form of 
government.” He urged all cattle 
organization members to continue 
to invest in government savings 
bonds, “for your future and the 
future of your country.” 


* 
* 
* 


Kernel of Truth 


FRANCIS A. KUTISH, who writes the meaty Iowa 
Farm Outlook letter published by the Iowa State Uni- 
versity, gives this sidelight and background to take 
USDA off the hook in the recent critical publicity 
about Commodity Credit Corporation corn sales: 

“CCC sales have been heavier this year than a year 
ago. But last year they were unusually small. If you 
go back for several years, you find that a pattern of 
sales has been developed by CCC. Sales of government 
corn have been small in even numbered years, and 
large in odd numbered. 

“Now it could be that corn goes out of condition 
more readily in odd numbered years than in even 
numbered years. But some people are so brash as to 
suggest that the fact that elections are held in even 
numbered years is a more cogent explanation. 

“The fact that CCC sales were held down last year 
means that of necessity more must be sold this year. 
And, in addition, total stocks are larger. Sales this 
year have not been out of line with past performances 
in relation to size of stocks.” 


Added Convention Features 


MEMBERS of the American National attending 
the convention at Tampa in January are invited to 
visit the department of animal science of the Univer- 
sity of Florida in Gainesville. Department Head T. J. 
Cunha, in issuing the invitation, says, “We will be 
glad to show them around our work and facilities as 
well as discuss with them the excellent future the 
beef cattle industry has in Florida.” 

* * * 


PLACES LIKE THIS, of particular interest to the 
cattleman, and a number of tours which have been 
especially planned, are added features of the upcom- 
ing meeting and offer something more than the casual 
sightseeing to be expected in any newly-visited area. 
If you have not made your reservation yet — and more 
than 1,000 rooms have already been signed up for as 
we go to press—write to Ralph Chapman, Tamva 
Chamber of Commerce, P. O. Box 420, Tampa 1, Fla. 
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Stimplants work better 


on range or in feedlot 


1 More gains than oral stilbestrol. 


Both kinds of stilbestrol increase gains but im- 
plants average out better. In 136 experiment 
station studies, 36 mg. implants increased gains 
more than oral stilbestrol. 


2, Less cost for implant stilbestrol. 


Implant stilbestrol costs 13 to 40¢ per head com- 
pared with 60¢ for oral stilbestrol. And implant- 
ing takes less than a minute, which is under a 
nickel per head for labor costs. 


3 More return per dollar spent. 


Implant stilbestrol returned more for every $1 
spent than on $1 spent for oral stilbestrol. 
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4 You use far less stilbestrol. 


3 Stimplants (36 mg.) are enough for up to 150 
days in steers over 500 lbs. in fsedlot compared 
with 1500 mg. of oral stilbestrol per head during 
the same period. 


5 No feed mixing or handling problems. 


No special clothing needed, no special equip- 
ment or feed-mixing precautions. . 


6 Implant once and that’s all. 


Give steers Stimplants when they come into the 
feedlot and you’ve given them all the stilbestrol 
they need for the entire feeding period. The same 
with animals on range... they get stilbestrol 
benefits even if they’re getting no supplemental 
feeding. 


7 No risk of other animals getting stilbestrol. 


Only the animals you want to have stilbestrol 
get it—for sure. 

Stimplants are the controlled dosage implants. 
In feedlot use three Stimplants for steers over 
500 Ibs. Get them for the next batch of steers. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York 17, N. Y 
Science for the world's well-being® 


STIMPLANTS 


BRAND OF DiETHYLSTILBESTROL 





HOUSE BEGINS HEARINGS ON WILDERNESS 


Dudley Campbell, ANCA secretary, 
explains some details of wilderness bill 


THE EXPRESSED PURPOSE of wil- 
derness legislation is to establish a na- 
tional wilderness preservation system 
for the permanent good of the whole 
people and for other purposes. It is, 
therefore, legislation geared primarily 
for recreation. It is amazing, however, 
since it is said that this legislation is 
drafted for the whole people, that as a 
matter of fact only a very small per- 
centage of the people who visit the na- 
tional forests and other public lands 
actually receive any benefit from this 
legislation. Only those who have the 
wherewithal to afford pack animals, 
guides, and so forth, will be able to use 
the wilderness. 

The wilderness bill that recently 
passed the Senate is not new. It has 
been around for a number of years, in 
one version or another. Exactly what 
lands will be affected by this wilder- 
ness legislation, should it pass both 
houses of Congress and become law? 

First, all lands that are now classified 


by the Forest Service as either wild, 
wilderness or canoe areas will auto- 
matically become part of the system 
upon passage of the measure. Areas 
classified as primitive will temporarily 
become part of the system, subject to a 
10-year review by the Forest Service 
and recommendation by the President 
to the Congress. It should be pointed 
out that those primitive areas, that 
would be recommended to be included 
in the wilderness system, could not ex- 
ceed the number of acres actually in 
those areas at the time the law was 
passed. 


IF EITHER HOUSE of Congress re- 
jects the recommendations the Presi- 
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dent makes to include an additional 
area, the President has two years to re- 
submit an amended form of recommen- 
dations which, again, the Congress may 
reject. If no objection from either 
House is forthcoming, the primitive 
area then becomes part of the system. 

In addition, certain areas of the Na- 
tional Park System could be incorpo- 
rated into the wilderness packet. Those 
areas in the park system that are pri- 
marily, according to the measure, of 
wilderness nature and over 5,000 acres, 
could, likewise, be incorporated in the 
system within the next 10 years. 

In addition, certain wildlife and game 
ranges could also be incorporated into 
the wilderness system if either house 
of Congress does not reject the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation. Any recom- 
mendation the President might make in 
regard to modification of boundaries 
and incorporation of additional land, if 
not rejected by either house of Con- 
gress, would become effective upon ad- 
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journment of Congress for that year. 

The recommendations from the secre- 
taries involved, either of the Agricul- 
ture Department or the Interior De- 
partment, would include the recom- 
mendations from the governor of the 
state in which the area is located. The 
governor would have 90 days, after 
notification by the department. in- 
volved, in which to submit his recom- 
mendations on the proposed areas that 
may be included. 


BASICALLY, the American National 
does not believe that a need exists for 
wilderness legislation. The Forest Serv- 
ice now, through an administrative de- 
cision, manages its wild, wilderness and 


primitive areas—more than 14 million 
acres—in manners quite similar to the 
provisions of this law, and maintains 
the areas in their primeval condition. 

However, if we must have wilderness 
legislation—and it appears that the sup- 
porters of this legislation apparently 
have the political pull to get the job 
done—then it appears to us that there 
are two points in particular which 
should be included. 

First, the American National, strong- 
ly supported by western state cattle as- 
sociations, feels that in any area that 
might be included in the wilderness 
system if grazing has been established 
then it shall continue. The original 
wording in this section of the bill indi- 
cated that grazing may continue. I am 
happy to report that, due to the con- 
certed effort of the cattle industry, the 
word “may” was changed to “shall” 
and, even though an area on which you 
might run cattle is incorporated into 
the wilderness system, you still shall 
be permitted to continue, subject to 
such restrictions and regulations as 
might be deemed necessary by the sec- 
retary having jurisdiction over that 
particular area. 

Another amendment which we 
strongly supported, introduced by Sen- 
ator Allott of Colorado, asked that Con- 
gress act affirmatively rather than pas- 
sively in rejection of any new areas to 
be included in this proposed legislation. 
Allott’s amendment would have re- 
quired that either the House or the 
Senate must approve a resolution in 
favor of inclusion of any particular 
area to the system before it could be a 
part of the wilderness system. How- 
ever, this provision was defeated on the 
Senate floor by a vote of 53 to 32. 

An analysis of the margin by which 
S. 174, the wilderness bill, has passed 
the Senate is of particular interest. 
After consideration, discussion and par- 
liamentary maneuvering the bill passed 
by a vote of 78 to 8. It would appear on 
the surface that the eight who voted 
against the bill, recognizing some of 
the inherent dangers in this legislation 
to the local economy and tax base, stood 
on the principle and convictions of their 
constituents at home and voted against 
this bill. Such is not the case. As a 
matter of fact, only three senators from 
the West voted against this bill. They 
were Allott of Colorado, Bennett of 
Utah and Dvorshak of Idaho. However, 
Goldwater of Arizona, Hickey of Wyo- 
ming, Young of North Dakota and Carl- 
son of Kansas, although not voting, had 
declared themselves against this legisla- 
tion. 


FRED H. DRESSLER, American Na- 
tional president, testified on the bill be- 
fore the public lands subcommittee of 
the House Interior Committee at the 
field hearing in Sacramento, Calif., 
Nov. 6. 
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HUNTER AND RANCHER 


Two Sides 
to the 
Game 
Problem 


By Howard L. Wiegers 


IT IS UNFORTUNATE for both 
ranchers and hunters that each feels 
the way he does about the other. Let’s 
look critically at each in order to de- 
termine first why he feels the way he 
does and then what can be done about 
it 

It appears that each group may have 
a legitimate grievance against the other. 
What would happen if each group were 
to exchange places with the other? Per- 
haps the easiest way to test such a re- 
action would be to imagine yourself 
confronted with the following situation: 


You live in a city of beautiful yards. 
Some are fenced to enclose small chil- 
dren or the family pets. One day you 
notice some people cutting across your 
front lawn and walking toward the 
rear of your house. They open the 
gate and notice that it swings easily. 
Because of this, they bang it against 
the house a few times before they go 
on into the backyard without closing 
the gate. In the backyard they dis- 
cover that your cat has become fright- 
ened by all this and climbed a tree. 
Now a cat up a tree represents a real 
challenge so the group takes to throw- 
ing the tin cans stacked by the garbage 
can at the cat. They soon tire of this 
“sport” and walk through your flower 
beds on their way to finding a way out 
of the backyard. Since the fence is 
high, they find it necessary to pile 
your lawn furniture against it and use 
the furniture to climb to the top of the 
fence. Then it is a simple matter for 
them to drop to the ground and con- 
tinue on their way. 


If you saw this happening, your first 
reaction would likely be “I don’t be- 
lieve it.” The next reaction would be 
to call the authorities in an effort to 
stop such “hoodlumism.” 


The author, Howard L. Wiegers, is wild- 
life specialist at the Nebraska College of 
Agriculture. 
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The situation just described seems 
absurdly ridiculous. Unfortunately, it 
is not. There are countless examples 
which indicate the rancher is being 
treated this way. His fences have been 
cut or torn down, his gates left open, 
his livestock shot, sometimes slaugh- 


tered. If anyone doubts these accusa- 
tions, let him take a poll among 
ranchers. 


SO FAR ALL CRITICISM has been 
directed toward the hunter. Since there 
are two sides to all problems, let’s look 
at the man who lives on the land. In- 
stead of having a tiny front and back 
yard, his is counted in acres and even 
square miles. He is not willing to per- 
mit people to use his properties with- 
out permission and oftentimes will not 
grant it under any circumstances. (This 
is no different from the city resident). 
This last condition is the one where 
some special attention should be fo- 
cused. 


There is need to be critical of the 
man who prohibits all hunting unless 
a very special set of circumstances 
exists where livelihood is impaired or 
curtailed by it. The reason for object- 
ing to the no-hunting attitude is one 
involving fair play and common sense. 
When the rural man comes to town, 
he expects to use municipal facilities on 
a par with the city man who paid for 
them. For example, he expects to use 
the parks, streets, swimming pools, 
zoos, police protection and all other 
similar facilities without paying for the 
privilege. So it seems only “tit for tat” 
when the rural man provides the city 
man with a place to hunt. 


There is one other area that should 
be explored having to do with common 
sense. The rancher who prohibits all 
hunting without real cause could be 
likened to the dog in the manger, es- 
pecially if he does not hunt. We can 








go further and suggest that he is waste- 
ful. Here is why: 


THE RANCHER harvests a crop of 
livestock annually. This crop repre- 
sents the difference between what is 
actually produced and what is needed 
for next year’s breeding stock. So it is 
with wild animals, too. There are more 
young produced each year than are 
needed for next year’s breeding stock. 
The difference is just as much an ag- 
ricultural crop as corn or cattle because 
they all depend upon plants and the 
soil for their food and cover. It is un- 
thinkable that a rancher would not 
harvest his annual crop of livestock. 
Isn’t it just as ridiculous to fail to har- 
vest the annual crop of wildlife? Of 
course, there are exceptions and a few 
ranchers sell hunting rights and leases. 
It is well to recognize the fact that they 
do not sell the game—only the right to 
use the land. 

Results of experimentation have 
shown that when the crop is not har- 
vested by hunters, Mother Nature does 
it herself. Weather, food, competition, 
predators, etc., are her harvesters. They 
work constantly and surely. There- 
fore, isn’t it good common sense to let 
man assist in this harvest since the 
total crop will not survive the winter 
anyway? It is obvious that constant 
protection of wild forms may result in 
the exact opposite of what is desired. 
Consequently a rural man who pro- 
hibits hunting without good reasons is 
just as guilty of waste as if he refused 
to sell off his calves or pick his corn. 


EVEN THOUGH each faction has 
some good arguments for the position 
he takes, something can be done to im- 
prove the conditions for both. In fact, 
there is always the potentiality that 
both may lose ground unless there is 
compromise. There are few land users 
who will refuse to permit a responsible 
person a place to hunt. 





A RANCH OPERATION REQUIRES 
SECURITY OF TENURE 


Cattlemen’s Association meeting 


SECURITY OF TENURE is the most 
important point in the use of federal 
grazing land in the case of the stock- 
man. This means stability for the 
stockman’s operation. It also means 
stability for the community around 
him. But even though there is no other 
economic use that can be made of the 
grass on the federal lands, the stockman 
has not always felt he had stability. He 
naturally asks why he should not be 
secure in continuing to graze his cattle. 


The most recent thing that has hap- 
pened to cause a feeling of insecurity is 
all the publicity about recreation use 
—need for more recreation facilities and 
land. You read that 30 million people 
fished and hunted regularly during 1960 
while 20 million others made one or two 
trips to fish or hunt. On the national 
forests there are 100 million visits an- 
nually. 


So the pressure of these millions is 
on the public lands as well as private 
lands today, for picnics, for camp 
grounds, for national parks, for fishing, 
for hunting. In some areas the pressure 
is very great, particularly near the big- 
ger centers of population. 

But you wonder if the pressure that 
has built up so suddenly is actually as 
real or imminent as the public had been 
led to believe. Undoubtedly more picnic 
tables and the like are needed in a lot 
of places, but the talk about recreation 
and the need for it does not always 
ring true. 


THE WILDERNESS bill is an indica- 
tion or example of the truth of this last 
statement. There’s actually no need for 
a wilderness bill today. We have mil- 
lions of acres in wilderness areas al- 
ready. There are 14.6 million acres in 
the national forests. But who uses them 
recreation-wise? Who will ever use the 
wilderness? Only a few people who 
pack in with horses and expensive 
equipment and gear necessary to take 
a party through the wilderness will use 
it. Only about .5% of those going into 
the forests ever go into the wilderness. 


Yet the public feeling is that we need 
wilderness and its grandeur and we 
need it right now and so we must have 
legislation to fill that need. The fact 
is, we already have it—and it has been 
properly administered for a third of a 
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r editor, at Colorado 
in Steamboat Springs 


century. But the recent Senate action 
on a wilderness bill in which the 
Senate voted 78 to 8 to pass such a bill 
shows how most people feel. 

Something similar might be said 
about national parks. From the Presi- 
dent down through conservationists and 
wildlife people there is an urge for 
more national parks. Some people say 
we need twice as many. 


IS THERE ACTUAL NEED for more 
national parks? The fact is that our al- 
ready established chain of these, total- 
ing 24.5 million acres, is only partly 
explored, only partly open for the view- 
ing of the public. 

I believe the recreation urge that we 
hear so much about today is overplayed 
and overemphasized, and for that 
reason there is danger of going too far 
in the direction of taking out of pro- 
duction renewable public economic re- 
sources for recreation use. Appropria- 
tions for recreation this year are three 
times as great as in 1959 and five or 
six times as great as the appropriations 
for range resources. 


This may be all right if it is actually 
going to be needed in the form of new 
facilities for recreation. But it is cer- 
tainly also true that a growing popula- 
tion is going to need to continue to eat 
and clothe itself as well as to seek rec- 
reation. To be realistic, it seems to me 
the emphasis should be on production 
rather than recreation. 


I don’t think we can be absolutely 
certain right now just in what way the 
recreation urge will develop. I have 
talked to men familiar with recreation 
pressure on the federal lands who agree 
that, at the present moment at least, 
entirely too much emphasis is being 
placed on recreation. 


THERE’S A BRIGHT SIDE to this 
picture, though. The administrators of 
the forests and the public lands are also 
keeping in mind the development of the 
economic resources on the federal lands. 


Both of these government agencies 
have long-range plans for developing 
not only recreation facilities but useful 
facilities, too. 

The Bureau of Land Management last 
year said its project Twenty-Twelve in- 
cluded such practical improvements as 


115,000 miles of range fence, 12 million 
acres of range reseeding, 32 million 
acres of brush control, so that instead 
of the present 17 million animal unit 
months, the grazing capacity will be 46 
million UMs by 2012 

The Forest Service has similar plans. 
It wants to improve its facilities by tele- 
scoping into a few years what typically 
was planned for many years. Its plan 
calls for 16,000 miles of fences, 8,100 
water developments, revegetation and 
other treatment on 4 million acres of 
ranges on the 60 million acres of range- 
land it administers. 

These plans for range development 
give the stockman a better feeling about 
stability. Unfortunately there will be 
cases where cuts in grazing use will be 
the only answer. But we have seen 
many permittees who enthusiastically 
cooperate in recent improvement prac- 
tices. I refer particularly to the rest- 
rotation, spraying and other manage- 
ment practices that the Forest Service 
is cooperating in in various areas. It 
will mean better utilization and more 
grazing on the ranges in the cases 
where it is practicable. 


THERE’S ONE MORE encouraging 
note in this picture: A couple of weeks 
ago, Forest Service Chief R. E. Mc- 
Ardle and other forest officials met 
with the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association land committees in 
Denver. At that meeting McArdle said 
that the Forest Service must now, by 
definite law, base its operations on the 
multiple-use principle, and the uses are 
grazing, recreation, timber, wildlife 
and water and wilderness. He said you 
can’t very properly take out any one 
of these uses and still operate under 
the multiple-use principle, and there- 
fore those who say the Forest Service 
wants to take livestock off the forests 
are wrong. He said the Forest Service 
certainly does not intend to stop the use 
of ranges for grazing. 

Thus far I have posed some public 
land problems. But I think the answer 
to the problems can be summarized 
briefly. If more areas are to be set 
aside for recreation at the expense of 
production of food, then it becomes evi- 
dent that more intense improvements 
will be required on the federal lands to 
feed our growing citizenry. Particular- 
ly is this true at this time of world in- 
security and threat of war. Our wide- 
open spaces out here in the West could 
actually be our saviour in the case of 
war. 

I believe that the stockman, given a 
fair chance at stability of tenure on the 
government land, will be more than 
willing to cooperate and do his part 
in improvements and the best of man- 
agement of all federal lands. 
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WESTERN CHRISTMAS CARDS 






Greatings from OQur Outfit to Yours... 













Greetings... 
With Best Wishes at Christmos 
and Happiness through all the 
Coming Yeor 


A Christmas Prayer 


Greeting is a sincere and ap- 
propriate verse 










Season's Greetings and Best 
Wishes for the New Yeor 


With Best Wishes for a Happy 
Holiday Season 


















Santa's Helpers 
Greeting is a friendly and ap- 
propriate verse 


Sign of the Season 


Glad Tidings along the trail and 
Good Prospects for the New Yeor 





Merry Christmas ond a Happy 
New Yeor 





comment 










Competition 
Best Wishes for a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year 











Navajo Weaver 
With Best Wishes for a Happy 
Holiday Season 


“And Behold, The Star—”’ 


With Best Wishes for the Season 
and Happiness throughout the 
Coming Year 






A very Merry Christmas ond 
Best Wishes in the Coming Yeor 














(SERIE Thinkin’ of you at Christmas 


Best Wishes for the Holidays 
and Happiness throughout the 
New Yeor 


SEREE A Christmas Visit 


Merry Christmas ond a Happy 
New Yeor 





With Best Wishes for a Merry 
Christmas to Your Outfit from 
Ours 





A friendly greeting at Christmas 
ond Best Wishes for the New Year 





USE THIS PAGE TO ORDER: Write quantity of each card you want in 
box below illustration. Any assortment O.K. Circle total quantity and cost 
below. Fill out coupon and mail entire page with cash, check, or money 
order to: 


The LAZY RL RANCH i022 


TOTAL QUANTITY 15 25 50 i) 100 150 200 300 500 












ESRI Condies of The Lord WITHOUT NAME $2.50 3.50 7.00 10.50 1295 1895 24.95 36.75 59.95 


Moy the Spirit of Christmas Abide 
With You Throughout the Com- 
ing Yeor 






A Loop Full Of Cheer 


With Health, Wealth,andHappi- with NAME $3.50 4.50 850 12.75 1495 21.75 2850 41.95 67.95 
ness through all the Coming Year 








Colorado residents add 2% sales tax. 


All new and different for 1961. Beautiful full-color reproductions of original 
paintings by top Western artists Lorenz, Tilton, Donahue, Wands, and Hilton. 
Printed on heavy-grade textured paper, folds to 4%4”x 6%”, with matching en- padres 
velopes. With or without your name custom printed in red to match greetings. 


Name 











These exclusive cards available by mail only. Your order shipped within 24 hours. city Zone State 
Orders accepted through Dec. 15 for this Christmas. Use this handy page, Or ‘Names to 
order by letter... today! be printed 
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HAVE JUST READ with great inter- 

est the article by Robert M. Finley 
on the teaching of college courses in 
ranch management (Page 12, Septem- 
ber issue). This article seems to me 
the first direct approach to a much 
neglected problem which I have seen 
in a number of years. 

During the years I have been at this 
ranch, we have at various times tried 
to hire and teach young people gradu- 
ating from college so that they might 
eventually take the places of those of 
us who are working upwards in age 
and leave this ranch in good manage- 
ment hands. I will try to list some of 


Grass Roots Reply . . 


tion not yet in the stage to need a typist 
but all in the thought stage. I didn’t 
take typing because I was going to be 
too smart to need it for my own good 
and apparently thought I would always 
have a stenographer at my elbow. After 
the war, I took a typing course; and 
while it is not the best way to take it, 
I have found myself constantly improv- 
ing so that now I can far outdo my rate 
in longhand. 

Going back to the youngsters who 
come out of the colleges today with the 
same things I came out with, they are 
poorly qualified to apply to us for posi- 
tions. We find that they have no knowl- 


. by Gerald B. Greeman 


READER BACKS RANCH 
MANAGEMENT STORY 


the problems which confront us: 


Having taken some of the courses in 
economics offered by the college I at- 
tended, I look back to a frustration of 
courses in which I found only some 
very theoretical material. True, it 
grounded me in the principles of eco- 
nomics, but too much was left out to 
offer me anything of value for the life 
I hoped to live after graduation. There 
were really no good texts on either 
ranch or farm management. As a re- 
sult, most of us got the elemental theory 
of economics and then slept through the 
rest of the courses required for gradu- 
ation. In thinking back on the college 
courses that prepared me for the work 
I am doing today, I list agrostology, 
range management, feeds and feeding, 
systematic botany, soils and soils analy- 
sis, public speaking, fertilization of 
soils, irrigation principles, surveying, 
English composition and one or two 
courses in agronomy and one or two 
courses in animal husbandry. Nowhere 
did I find a course in labor manage- 
ment, labor relations, public relations, 
basic law, corporation law and man- 
agement, buying and selling—and I 
don’t just mean livestock, but all mer- 
chandise. (I am thinking of quantity 
buying for discounts and selling with- 
out such discounts). Building and im- 
provement of ranch and farm units, 
analyzing the specific labor require- 
ment of specific jobs. ... There are 
several other requirements for man- 
agers to have although a lot of them 
are self-taught through years of ex- 
perience. 


ONE COURSE no one bothers to 
teach or stress too much is typing. It is 
one of the very important requirements 
for a manager in any type of business. 
Too often, after the stenographer leaves, 
the head of an organization needs to get 
off something which to him seems im- 
perative. At other times, it is much 
faster and far more legible if he can 
type out his thoughts on some opera- 
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edge, ordinarily, of surveying, very 
little thought on farm or ranch eco- 
nomics; they know nothing about labor 
management or how to run a job effi- 
ciently. They know nothing about ma- 
chinery unless they learned it on a farm 
or ranch before they went to college. 
The are qualified to be county agents 
or agricultural teachers, I suppose, but 
they are so far away from being quali- 
fied to be part of an active, trying-to- 
make-money operation that we see no 
future in trying to train them with the 
years of experience which they must 
have before they will be useful. We 
could just as well take a business ad- 
ministration major or an engineering 
graduate and try to go ahead with 
them. In fact, we would rather try it. 
Those youngsters who take agriculture 
who were not reared on farms or 
ranches are completely lost because 
they know only pure theory. 


AS A RESULT of the above we have 
no college graduates on the ranch ex- 
cept myself. We have one top man well 
qualified in farming, sheep and timber- 
ing. He has taken courses over the 
years to improve himself in labor man- 
agement and relations. We have an- 
other man who has come up from a 
cowboy to head the cattle department. 
With these two men as assistants, it is 
possible to run a combination farm and 
ranch, which is imperative in this type 
of country and which is becoming more 
of a must each year as we find our- 
selves approaching a feeding operation 
(either feedlot or winter feeding) re- 
quiring a tough, efficient farming oper- 
ation to go with it. A sloppy farming 
operation will kill you in today’s com- 
petition on a ranch and so will a slop- 
pily run cattle outfit tear you apart. 
Production is our only key to staying in 
business. We must have a high-per- 
centage calf crop and the calves must 
weigh the most it is possible to put on 
them. Selection with today’s cattle is 
not something hit-or-miss. On the farm 


which is becoming a partner of good 
cattle ranches, maximum yields are 
necessary to get overhead costs down. 
Crops must be cut at the right time to 
get the most good out of the nutrients 
which are present if cut at the right 
time. Labor use must be watched. Hav- 
ing one man around that isn’t needed 
costs about 30 calves for the year. 
Labor not needed when you have 40 to 
50 men at work, or labor misused, can 
cost more than that. Equipment not 
properly used or not required to be 
properly used by labor can cost hun- 
dreds of dollars in repairs. Machinery 
not properly used or machinery im- 
properly set or not matched up can be 
expensive. Improper planning of roads 
and fields and corrals to utilize the 
most efficient methods of farming and 
cattle handling, costs lots of money to 
the managers and their organizations. 
Improper irrigation methods and han- 
dling of water in this western country 
can reduce crop yields below the level 
of economic farming. 


1 RECOLLECT that the majority of 
economics courses which I took stressed 
more the keeping of books and such, 
rather than the problems which I have 
outlined. Almost all of us turn our 
books over to an accounting firm today 
because we just don’t have the time to 
do all the work on them and we find 
ourselves getting into trouble with the 
state and federal governments because 
of the rapidly changing laws and meth- 
ods in what to them is common use. We 
are finding that these firms can do the 
job cheaper than we can and as a result 
our bookkeeping is confined to symbols 
of jobs done or a code which we put on 
all labor and where it is used, and re- 
pair to equipment and gasoline. We 
mail it to these people who have a code 
which is set up within the bookkeeping 
system. Through their books and an 
accurate method of accounting to them, 
we are able to analyze the results of 
each month’s operation and the yearly 
operation. Through their very compli- 
cated but efficient systems we have 
been able to change our operation from 
month to month and pull a loser out 
and make it into a profit. And we are 
not fooled by thinking we have made 
a profit because of an in-the-head book- 
keeping system which is not very ac- 
curate. We have what is known in 
Spanish as “La hora de la verdad” once 
a month and a very serious critique at 
the end of the year on how badly or 
how well we have done. 


I use farms and ranches together be- 
cause while there will be farms that do 
not handle livestock, I think the day of 
strictly cattle will be over before the 
young people who are graduating today 
will be as old as I am, my age now be- 
ing 49. There may be a few but, gen- 
erally speaking, we can’t afford such a 
luxury. In the next 20 years, our farms 
and ranches are going to be called upon 
to produce more and more and we are 
going to need a top crop of people the 
same as any other business does to meet 


Gerald B. Greeman is general manager of 
Trinchera Ranch, Fort Garland, Colo. 
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the changing population and its needs. 
I especially enjoyed Mr. Finley’s 
article because he shows his own worry, 


too, about the training of ithe youth of | 


this country in which lies our hope for 
continued success. I am very much in- 
terested in these young people and 
want them to come as well qualified as 


it is possible for them to come so that | 


their lives may be rich and rewarding 
and useful to themselves and their 
country. 


Stockman 's Bookshelf | 


AMERICAN FARM HISTORY 


Wheeler McMillen, former editor of 
“Farm Journal”, has written a history 
of American farming under the title 
“Land of Plenty: The American Farm 
Story.” The publisher is Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., New York. Be- 
sides tracing the story of agriculture in 
this country, the book describes farm- 
ing methods, talks of mechanization, 
discusses the role of government in the 
industry today. Illustrated. Priced at 
$3.95. 


MEAT PACKING BOOKS 


“Books and Pamphlets on the Meat 
Packing Industry” is a revised list of 
books, reports, etc., published by the 
Institute of Meat Packing of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the American 
Meat Institute. Includes short reviews 
of the items covered, gives prices, tells 
where obtainable. (Copies free from 
the university institute above named, 
Chicago 37, Ill.) 


BEEF DISTRIBUTION 


The agricultural experiment station 
of North Dakota State University has 
published a bulletin, “Distribution Pat- 
terns for Beef,” No. 435, which indicates 
the state should ship live cattle east 
and dressed beef west, to obtain mini- 
mum total transportation costs. 


FROZEN MEATS 


“Perfect Portioned Flash Frozen 
Meats” is the name of a new 12-page 
publication from the frosted meats di- 
vision of Armour & Co., Chicago. Color- 
illustrated. 


FARMERS ALMANAC 


Do you want to try out a new recipe 
(like, say, cackleburgers)—or set the 
date for a picnic—or tell a new funny 
story—or work out a puzzle—or prune 
your roses—or learn something about 
radioisotopes? If you do, get yourself 
a copy of The Old Farmers Almanac 
for 1962. In its 170th edition, its pages 
offer all this and much, much more. 
Whether you follow all the advisories it 
contains seriously or tongue-in-cheek, 
you’re in for an entertaining time—and 
some of the nuggets of information are 
pretty doggone’ good, at that! A quar- 
ter and a 10-cent piece will buy it for 
you: 
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FREE CATTLE BOOK 
le ye Lis 


32-pages of information on how te 
select, feed, fit, show calves and 
manage beef steer & heifer projects 
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CLUB LEADERS AND VO. AG. TEACHERS 


Write for several copies to use for instruc- 
tion or as a guide for your club members. 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 
Glue coupon to postcard or write ; 


fer colorful 32-page cattle booklet 


Addres_EEEEEE 


City. State. 


Moll: Americon Angus Ass'n, & Joseph. Me, 


This notice appears in the woods near 


Brand-new, 2-color 
booklet with lots of 

tures prepared by 
jeaders in the beef 
cattle industry shows 
you how to win suc- 
cess with your beef 
projects regardless 


of breed. 











LaRue | 
Cattle Squeeze Chute 
Pat. No. 2,733,685 


If you are a cattleman, sooner or 
later you will own a LaRue. Write 







today for our brochure. 


LaRue 


Ranch Equipment Co. 
P.O. Box 2002 Phoenix, Arizona 
Shop at 1738 W. Culver 





If you’re looking for a _ pot-bellied 


Bluff Park, Ala.: “One Tree Makes a | stove, see W. S. Jenks & Son, 723 7th 
Million Matches—But One Match Can | St. N.W., Washington, D.C. Been sell- 


Destroy a Million Trees.” 


| ing them ever since the Civil War. 








Ell on 









U.S.A. . 
' 

' 

ORDER BY ; 
MAIL ; 

* ' 
Satisfaction ; 
Guaranteed |} 
i 
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“RAZORBACK” BOOTS 


GEINUIINIE 
PIGSICIN 


FULLY 
LEATHER LINED $9] 95 

AND ONLY 
You'd expect to pay up to $10 more for these 
handsome pigskin boots with their rich mellow 
leather and distinctive natural grain. They‘re 
scuff resistant and as rugged as they come, yet soft 
and comfortable as only pigskin can be. Fully 
glove leather lined, with 12” tops, medium 
round toe, rubber capped walking heels and 
flexible oak soles. Natural pigskin color. 
You'll want several pairs at this 
low price. Sizes: D widths, 6-12; 

B widths, 742-11. 
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RYON SADDLE & RANCH SUPPLY ; 
2601 N. Main * Dept. AC * Fort Worth 6, Texas ; 
Please send postpoid__.  =-—Ss_pairs of Ryon “Razorback” ; 
Western Boots. Size . Width . Enclosed is ; 
my check for . (No C. O. D.’s, please.) 4 
NAME ' 
ADDRESS ; 
CITY STATE 


TEXAS RESIDENTS ONLY, ADD 2% STATE SALES TAX 
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Spraying, Other Range Improvements Pay Off 


ANALYSIS of results of range im- 
provement done by 102 northwest 
Colorado ranchers from 1948 to 1957 
shows that money put into range im- 
provement work will pay higher divi- 
dends than almost any other investment 
alternative. 


Three improvement practices on 
which the study is based (the study was 
made by D. B. Gardner, formerly as- 
sistant agricultural economist at Colo- 
rado State University) are reseeding, 
spraying sagebrush range with 2, 4-D 
and 2, 4-5-%, and tearing out all or 
part of the sagebrush with a rotary 
beater. 

Some improvement projects failed. 
Some also gave exceptionally high re- 


turns. But the over-all average indi- 
cated the rancher who puts his money 
into range improvement usually can 
expect a good return, Gardner says. 


HERE ARE THE HIGHLIGHTS of 
the economic evaluation, as given in 
Colorado Farm and Home Research, 
published by the CSU’s agricultural 
experiment station. Average figures 
are cited: 

On range subsequently reseeded, it 
took 5.07 acres to carry one cow for 
one month, prior to reseeding. After 
reseeding, at an average cost of $7.73 
per acre, it took only 1.25 acres to carry 
one cow for one month. This was a 


306% increase in n carrying capacity and 


return on investment was 15.34%. 

For range that was sprayed, it took 
2.50 acres to carry a cow for a month, 
compared to 1.28 acres after treatment. 
This was a 95% increase in carrying 
capacity. Per-acre cost of spraying was 
$4.65 and return on investment was 
9.54%. 

On range treated by beating, it took 
4.09 acres to carry a cow for a month, 
compared with only 2.34 acres after 
beating. This was a 75% increase in 
carrying capacity. Cost per acre for 
beating was $4.16 and return on in- 
vestment was 4.8%. 


THE RESULTS do not mean that re- 
seeding invariably will be more prof- 
itable than the other two methods, 
Gardner emphasizes. Reseeding usu- 
ally isn’t done until the range is pretty 
badly depleted and carrying capacity is 
extremely low. Assuming reasonable 
success in reseeding, sharp carrying 
capacity increases and higher net re- 
turns are to be expected, he explains. 


Spraying, on the other hand, usually 
is done on range which has a higher 
carrying capacity to begin with. Re- 
seeding this type of range isn’t likely 
to give carrying capacity increases and 
net returns comparable to those ob- 
tained from reseeding depleted ranges. 
If the better range were reseeded, the 
net return might well be even lower 
than the 9.54% return from spraying, 
Gardner says. 

The same principle would apply to 
range treated by beating. 


It's Show time... it’s Sun time... it’s Fun time 
in FABULOUS PHOENIX at the 


ARIZONA NATIONAL 


First in 62 


LIVESTOCK SHOW 


January 2-3-4-5-6, 1962 


BREEDING CLASSES e 


OPEN FAT and FEEDER CLASSES 


JUNIOR PUREBRED HEIFERS and FAT STEERS 


HEREFORD SALE 
Jan. 6th 


Sponsored by 
Arizona Hereford hasedation 


JUNIOR FAT STEER SALE 
and 
FEEDER STEER SALES 
Jan. 5th and 6th 


ARIZONA FED STEER SALE Jan. 3rd 


ANGUS SALE 
Jan. 5th 


Sponsored by 
Arizona Angus Association 


Arizona State Fair cooperates by contributing its competitive beef cattle premiums. 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE: P. O. Box 13548, Phoenix, Arizona 


Sterling Hebbard, President 
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STATE ASSN. NOTES 


Alabama Gets Beef 
Promotion Laws 


The Alabama Cattlemen’s Association 
reports passage of a pair of beef promo- 
tion bills which include an amendment 
to the state constitution and an enabling 
act whereby all cattlemen may make 
their own decision about participation 
in the promotion program to be financed 
by contributions of 10 cents per head on 
all cattle sold through the stockyards. 


The Mississippi Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion has been granted an allotment of 
$6,500 by the state’s agricultural and 
industrial board for partial support of a 
state feeder calf show and sale next 
June. Aim of the event will be to focus 
national attention on quality and vol- 
ume of Mississippi’s beef cattle industry. 


About 160 persons were in Sterling, 
Colo., last month for the annual meeting 
of the Northeast Colorado Cattlemen’s 
Association. Bud VanBerg of Sterling 
was elected president, succeeding Leo 
Austin of Julesburg; Ernie Devlin of 
Sterling is secretary-treasurer. 


The Wyoming Stock Growers Associ- 
ation has announced appointment of a 
new assistant secretary to work with 
long-time Secretary Bob Hanesworth 
in the Cheyenne office. He is Ed Bashus, 
who was born and reared in Nebraska 


and is a marine veteran of World War 
II. 


Members of the Utah Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation executive committee meeting 
in early October issued a statement 
calling for continuation of both sheep- 
men and cattlemen representatives on 
the state and national BLM advisory 
boards. The group, on the question of 
change in fees for grazing, said that 
“to place a competitive value on the | 
grazing could lead the way to insta- | 
bility, overuse and a final loss of total | 
revenue to all concerned.” 





With the resignation of Cecil Edwards | 
from the post of secretary of the Oregon | 
Cattlemen’s Association to become the | 
executive secretary of the state’s In- 
terim Committee on Agriculture, the 
new secretary will be George Johnson, 
former secretary of the Wheat Growers 
Association of Washington. He has also 
had editorial and county agent expe- 
rience and has worked with the Idaho 
Milk Producers. 

Edwards in his new job with the 
interim committee will be studying 
matters of interest to ranchers and 
farmers. The work includes (1) study- 
ing taxes with reference to their impact 
on agriculture, (2) investigating pari- 
mutual funds for agriculture, (3) look- 
ing into meat inspection costs and effi- | 
ciency. 
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California Cotton Oil Corp. 
CUSTOM CATTLE FEEDERS 


“The Commercial Feed Lot Next Door to the 
Los Angeles Producers Stockyards” 
3610 East Washington Bivd. 
Los Angeles 23, Phone: AN 8-121] 
13101 East South St. 
Artesia, Calif. Phone: UN 5-1288 





WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 





A fine is a tax for doing wrong. A | 


tax is a fine for doing OK. 








e 9 Action Packed 
Days and Nights 


e Expanded Show 
Facilities 


e West's Outstanding 
Junior Show 


e Nation’s Largest 
Horse Show & Sale 


e New Thoroughbred 
Horse Show 


e 18 Arena Shows with 
leading stars of 
the rodeo circuit. 


PLUS 


1962's 
BIGGEST 
LIVESTOCK 
a 










Please RUSH the following: 


( ) Schedule of Events. 
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P.O. 


























gains . . 


Willard Simms, General Mgr. 
Show. Stockyards Station, Denver 16, Colo. 


( ) Premium Book & Entry Forms 
( ) Reserved Seat Order Blank 








PERFORMANCE-TESTED 


Herefords 


13th consecutive year under University 
of California specifications. Range Bulls 
with size, quality, coming twos. Blood 
Tells, Quality Sells on Any Market. 


WALTER S. MARKHAM 


Registered & Commercial Herefords 
Box 638 Ph.: HArrison 4-1612 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
Member California Beef Cattie Improvement Assn. 


Isn’t it about time to rename the in- 
| come tax—and call it the outgo tax? 


Plan NOW to 
Show... Buy... Sell 


BULLS e@ BREEDING CATTLE e FEEDERS 
HORSES e@ SHEEP e SWINE 


at the 


56th National Western Stock Show 
Denver, Colorado 
Nation’s Largest BULL SHOW & SALE 


Major breeds ready for service. 
Individuals! At auction and private treaty. 


Championship BREEDING CATTLE 
Show and sale animals vie for honors! Here's the 
place to build herd reputation . . 


Thousands of FEEDERS 
Entered and non-entered. Over 200 carloads of choice 
calves and yearlings you can put on feed for faster 
. bigger profits. 


Nation’s Largest HORSE SHOW 
Quarter Horses, Arabians, Palominos, Appaloosas at 
halter and in performance classes. 


ENTRIES CLOSE DEC. Ist. 


Mail coupon NOW for complete informa- 
tion, Premium Book, Entry Forms, Reserved 
Seat Order Form, Schedule of Events. 


Jan. 12-20, 1962 


Carloads! Penlots! 


. win prestige. 





National Western Stock 


Pai ict init ee 
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Basic Principles 
ae Threatened 


The white blanket 
which covered the 
ground these clos- 
ing days of October 
brought about 
abrupt changes in 
ranch activities. 
Preparations were 
immediately under- 
way to get the live- 
stock out of high 
country and settled 
at home for the 
winter. Home—where not only the 
livestock but also the people can feel 
safe and secure. 

We, living in the United States, 
should give thanks that we are still 
able to enjoy our homes and our opera- 
tions as individuals. Perhaps the most 
important problem livestock people, 
along with people of other industries, 
have to face is the threat to the basic 
principles upon which our economy is 
built. As CowBelles, we should assist 
with any program molded to meet this 
challenge. 


Mrs. Garrison 


The California CowBelle scholarship 
award was recently presented to Bar- 
bara Hawley, Azusa, for her 4-H mar- 
ket beef project at the Los Angeles 
County Fair. Miss Hawley is shown 
accepting a leather plaque which ac- 
companies the award from Mrs. Russell 
ae of San Diego, CowBelle presi- 

ent. 


title CHIMES 


PRESIDENT—Mrs. W. F. Garrison, Glen, Mont. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS—Mrs. Chester Paxton, Thedford, Nebr.; 


Isn’t it fascinating how simple BEEF 
has made our Christmas shopping? 
There is something for everyone, young 
and old—packaged beef, beef certifi- 
cates, goodies made with beef, and let’s 
not forget “Round-Up of Beef Cookery”. 

Our national contest deadlines are 
here or soon will be. I hope you have 
all participated. 

Each national chairman is making her 
convention plans. Your suggestions will 
be appreciated—particularly those for 
the nominating, by-laws and budget 
committees. Have you sent in anything 
for the Scrapbook? Knowing how busy 
you have all been for the past six 
months, the two-minute state reports 
given in Tampa should be exciting and 
helpful. 

Let us pause on the day that is dedi- 
cated to the recognition of all our bless- 
ings and give thanks for being able to 
be a part of it. 

Happy Thanksgiving!—Azile Garri- 
son, President. 


HERE and THERE 
WITH the COWBELLES 


CALIFORNIA 


The California CowBelles presented 
their second annual scholarship award 
of $100 to a top 4-H girl exhibiting a 
beef project at the Los Angeles County 
Fair in Pomona, Calif. The winner was 
Miss Barbara Hawley, 17, of Azusa, 
Calif. She is a freshman at Citrus Col- 
lege, Chino. She had been active in 4-H 
work for seven years and has completed 
29 projects—with emphasis on beef. 

She was also presented a leather 
plaque created by a prominent Cali- 
fornia CowBelle, Mrs. Freeland Farns- 
worth, Porterville, for each winner of 
the scholarship awards. Two of these 
awards are presented each year, one 
at the Junior Grand National Exposi- 
tion at the Cow Palace in San Francisco 
in April, and the other in September at 
Los Angeles County Fair. The first 
award this year was given to Miss 
Linda Wilcox, Anderson, Calif. She is 
a freshman at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis studying to be a public 
health nurse. 


UTAH 


Utah CowBelles welcomed visitors to 
the Utah State Fair in Salt Lake City 
at a booth which featured a leathercraft 
display, a leather tooling demonstra- 
tion, beef recipes and favors. 

A muslin with brands that were put 
on last year decorated the front of the 


Mrs. Jack McClure, Belle Fourche, S. Dak. 


ACTING EDITOR—Donna Frantz, 801 East 17th Ave., 
Denver 18, Colo. 


Wearing costumes in honor of the 
South Dakota Territorial Centennial 
are, left to right, Mrs. Helene Krog- 
man and her daughter, Mrs. Starkjohn, 
Mrs. Hermson and Mrs. Bess Adrian, 
president of the Mellette County Cow- 
Belles, all of White River. 


stand and a fresh muslin was hung to 
receive new brands, for which the Cow- 
Belles charged 50 cents. The group also 
sold place mats and napkins at the 
booth. 

Two showcases of hand-tooled leather 
goods were on display courtesy of Mr. 
Wilcock, handicraft supervisor for the 
Utah State Prison. Mrs. Twila Kear] of 
Randolph demonstrated the art of 
leather tooling for visitors. 

The CowBelles gave balloons stamped 
“Eat More Beef” to the children and 
bouillon cubes to the adults visiting the 
booth. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The board of directors of the North 
Dakota CowBelles met in Valley City 
in September. The president, Mrs. Jim 
Tyler, presided. A meeting of the beef 
promotion committee followed. Mrs. 
Cal Foss, hostess for the meetings and 
North Dakota beef promotion chairman, 
told of ways to promote beef by work- 
ing with various groups at conventions 
and fairs. 

The North Dakota CowBelles enter- 
tained the Mrs. Jaycees at a tea featur- 
ing “Party Fare With Beef” when the 
Jaycees had their convention in Valley 
City, Oct. 21. 

Representatives 
State 


of North Dakota 
University Extension Service 
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Beef-boosting Utah CowBelles shown 
at their State Fair booth in Salt Lake 
City. L to r., Janice Bringhurst, Barta 
Swenson, Utah CowBelle president, and 


Libby Swan. (Utah Cattleman photo.) 


showed the film on Outdoor Cookery 
made by the CowBelles in June. The 
film was presented to Mrs. Tyler and is 
available for use by interested groups. 

Later in the month Mrs. Tyler enter- 
tained members of the newly organized 
District Five. Mrs. Tyler explained 
that establishing district groups, a move 
provided for by an amendment to the 
North Dakota CowBelle constitution, 
will enable more members to partici- 
pate in CowBelle activities. 

The “Belle Tones of District Five”, 
the first district to organize, elected 
Mrs. Gene McCormick of Bismarck 
district chairman and Mrs. Warren 
Reid, also of Bismarck, secretary-treas- 
urer. Mrs. John Fisher of Tappen was 
appointed Beef For Father’s Day chair- 
man and Mrs. Bill Bachmeier of Bis- 
marck, district beef promotion chair- 


man. 
































The Public | 
And You LYLE LIGGETT | 


PUBLIC RELATIONS specialists are 
often accused of being “negative think- | 
ers”. 

Of course, the fact that many of us 
consider ourselves “garbage collectors” 
—called in only to clean up a mess— 
has a little to do with a natural tend- 
ency to spook or balk at a “new idea”. | 
We've learned all too well that every 
angle, every ultimate reaction must be 
carefully considered. 

And we’ve learned all too often that 
it’s sometimes better to forget the whole 
deal than to risk even one negative re- 
action. 

We walk a very narrow line. 

We’re often more circumspect in our 
personal lives than preachers. The PR 
man working against imports certainly 
doesn’t drive a foreign car even though 
his salary might make it desirable... 
nor do representatives of the leather or 
wool industry wear plastics! (Too many 
“feature” stories by tongue-in-cheek re- 
porters have taught us to avoid those 
inconsistencies! ) 


ANYHOW, a lot of sincere public re- 
lations professionals, both inside and 
outside the agricultural field, are look- 
ing a little askance at some currently 
popular proposals that all of agriculture 
join hands—through the auspices of 
USDA, of course—to create a massive 
public relations assault “to improve the 
farmer’s image.” 

One of the wonderfully vexing things 
about agriculture is that it is made up 
of many images in the public’s mind, 
some friendly, some not. Any attempt 
to pour each of 6,000,000 ranchers and 
farmers out of a mold will not only be 
greeted with suspicion but with derision 
and resentment. 

The PR folks also are wondering if 
the current approach of bragging up 
agriculture’s accomplishments (billions 
of bushels, millions of tons, etc., etc.) 
might not have a negative reaction 
far greater in reverse than anything we 
might have gained by not “public re- 
lating” them at all. 

In other words, the more we brag, the 
more the poor city guy wonders: 

“If you’re so doggone smart, why 
ain’t you rich? Why should we help 
solve your problems?” 


<—a 


“Sharers in the Beef Dollar” was the 
theme of the Natchitoches Parish (La.) 
CowBelle float which took first place 
in the recent Natchitoches Parish Fair 
and Rodeo Parade. The Rancher, rep- 
resented by Erwin Schellette; the Auc- 
tion man, Lanny Crow; the Packer, 








Thad Powell, Jr., and the Retailer, Sam | 


LaCaze, Jr., look up to an important 
person in the Beef Industry—the Con- 


sumer. Milady Consumer, portrayed by | 
president of the | 
examines a | 


Mrs. Orin Foster, 
Natchitoches CowBelles, 
huge sirloin under an oversized magni- 
fying glass. 





Cattle Can't Back Up 


Working cattle in a chute is easy with NO-BAK 
gates. Just crowd them in. NO-BAK prevents 
backing out. Saves the time of one man — pre- 
vents costly accidents. Speeds up vaccination, 
dehorning, spraying, etc. Easy to install in any 
chute. $58 per set F.O.B. factory. Weight 90 Ibs. 


Livestock Sprayer Mfg. Co. 


765-K Coleman Ave., San Jose, Calif. 





TT TA WARS 


FOR EAR CORN & SMALL GRAINS 















Feeders everywhere are switch- 
ing to “Dust-Free” feeds pre- 
pared by Peerless Roller Mills 
and ROL-N-MIX Units. You get 
taster gains, better finish, more 
Production 


New ROL-N-MIX 


3 in 1 Feed Making Unit 

The complete feed making and hauling unit. 
Provides roller mill, mixer and self unloading 
wagon. Available in two sizes. 


m CHALLENGER “All-Purpose” MILL 

~ Crimps—Cracks all smaii grain 

and granulates ear corn. No 

dust—no stringy shucks—unk 

form rolling and granulation, 

A size for every feeding 
ration 


Write for FREE Literature 


EXTRA carvans of OR 
FIGURES—30c EA. 


Complete with ‘set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink 
and full instructions, all for $5.75 postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 


prices. 
= NECK CHAINS 
1. Bright silvery 


EAR TAGS finish chain. 
Severs): hinds te 2.Solid brass num- 


select from, Write ber plates. 





for prices. 3. Key ring fasteners 
4. Priced re2sonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
FREE marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
CUA horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 


dreds of items for the stock raiser. 
—Write for it. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS 
TLL 


dad UNE 








Best Name in Pest Control 


500 Ibs. pressure. 5, 10 or 20 G.P.M. 
4-cylinder radial pump. Proven dependability. 
Pest control boosts profits. | Saves costly losses. 
RANCH-MAN 500-lb. pressure can do any and 
all control jobs on cattle, orchards, etc. White- 
washes and fights fire, too. It pays to invest in 
the best. Write for catalog and price list. 


HEREFORDS 
Horned & Polled 


Range Raised Bulls—1 or a Carload 


Freeland & Evalyn Farnsworth 
Larry & Sandra Southard 


Rt. 4, Box 245, Porterville, Calif. 
Phone Glennville, Kern Co., 536-8514 
or Glennville, Kern Co., 536-8812 





Get more §$ per head 


WITH SURE-WEIGH 


LIVESTOCK SCALE 


0-3000 Ibs. 1/10 of 1X accurate. 10-yr. guarantee 
Know animals weight when shipping to market. 
Under-guessing cuts profits. Scales quickly pay 
for themselves, fit anywhere. 3 models: perma- 
nent, portable and mobile. 


Make your own feed rations 


BATCH HOPPER-SCALE 


Save labor and money 
with overhead blendin, 
and weighing of bulk 
ingredients for gravity 
discharge to grinder 
and mixer. 2 models: 
overhead hanging and 
floor standing types. 


Scale mechanism 
ene on eons — 
opper and weig 
beam hang below. 
Send for FREE plans and idea book 


FERGUSON-HANKS CORP. 
2140 W. Lawrence Ave., Dept. 47H Chicago 25, fil. 
Nome. 
Address 


Town State 


Farmer Agent Inquiries Welcome 272 


ewesaweneal 





FEEDLOT TALK 


ON-FEED 8% OVER YEAR AGO 


Cattle on feed Oct. 1 totaled 5,551,000 
in 26 major feeding states—8% higher 
than the 5,127,000 head on feed Oct. 1 
last year but down seasonally from the 
5,764,000 head on feed July 1—4% few- 
er, compared with a 9% decline in this 
period in 1960. 

Cattle and calves on feed less than 
three months accounted for most of the 
increase Over a year ago. 


On feed in the north central states 
were 3,545,000 head—up 14% from a 
year ago. Iowa was up 12%, Nebraska 
up 22%, Illinois up 14%. All other 
states in the region were higher, except 
Missouri (down 1%). South Dakota in- 
creased 28%. 

The 11 western states had 2% fewer 
on feed—1,678,000 this Oct. 1 compared 
with 1,712,000 last year. California was 
down 1%, Colorado down 13%, Idaho 
down 6%, Wyoming down 31%. Utah 
was unchanged. Other states showed 
increases—up to 18% in Washington. 

In the 26 states the animals on feed 
weighing under 500 lbs. accounted for 
7% of the total (6% last year); 500-699 
pounders 19% (same as last year); 700- 
899 lbs. 36% (35% a year earlier); 900- 
1,099 lbs. 32% (33% last year); over 
1,100 lbs. 6% (7% last year). 

By weight groups, animals under 500 
lbs. totaled 372,000—18% over a year 
ago; 500-699 lbs. (1,039,000 head) up 
5%; 700-899 lb. (2,001,000) 13% up; 900- 
1,099 lbs. (1,785,000) 6% up; 1,100 lbs. 
up down 3% to 354,000 head. 

70% were steers and steer calves, 
29% heifers and heifer calves, 1% cows 
and others. Steers and steer calves at 
3,923,000 compared with 3,609,000 a year 
ago. Heifers and heifer calves at 1,595,- 
000 were up 7% from the 1,492,000 head 
in 1960. 


Weather Bureau Sees 
Drouth Improvement Signs 


The U. S. Weather Bureau in Wash- 
ington, in its Weekly Weather and Crop 
Bulletin dated Oct. 9, asks: “Has drouth 
ended in the northern great plains?” 
By way of reply to its own question, the 
article explains that September was 
cool and wet and provided the first 
indication that the long, dry period 
might be coming to an end. Analysis 
techniques recently developed indicate 
about four chances out of ten that the 


Time on feed: Under three months 
55%; three to six months 23%; over 
six months 22%. In 1960 these percent- 
ages were 52, 26 and 22. Those on feed 
under three months (3,050,000) were 
14% up; three to six months (1,299,000) 
down 1%; over six months (1,202,000) 
7% up. 

Marketing intentions show 5% mar- 
keting (or 3,109,000) in October, No- 
vember, December. This would be 5% 
above the 2,958,000 marketed in the 
fourth quarter of 1960. 39% were ex- 
pected to be marketed in October, 30% 
in November and 31% in December. 


Colorado, California, Arizona 
Now Have Monthly Reports 


Monthly cattle-on-feed reports are 
now being issued in Colorado, whereas 
previously such reports there came out 
only on a quarterly basis. 


This service was specifically re- 
quested in a resolution passed by the 
American National Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation whose officers submitted the re- 
quest in Washington, D. C., last spring. 


Additional services also granted, as 
requested in the resolution, included 
quarterly cattle-on-feed reports in Ala- 
bama and Georgia (formerly they had 
only annual reports) and annual re- 
ports for New York and Maryland 
which previously had none. 


The new Colorado reports will give 
number of cattle on feed during the 
preceding month; number marketed for 
slaughter during the month and num- 
ber in feedlots the first of the month. 


The reports are issued by the Crop 
Reporting Board through the state agri- 
cultural statistician. 


long drouth is over and that a period of 
a few months of generally “normal or 
wetter” weather has begun. 

The hot, dry weather which had 
placed drouth in almost the “severe” 
class in July carried through August to 
reach the category of “extreme,” with 
an index of —4.20, which was compar- 
able to the index at the end of August 
in 1934. There is no assurance that the 
September letup was not just an “inter- 
ruption” in the prevailing conditions, 
but chances are good that 1962 will 
bring the area better weather than dur- 
ing the summer of 1961. 
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Ranges Envisioned 
As Post-War ‘Food Bank’ 


The intermountain states may have 
one of the major answers to the vital 
question of national survival after nuc- 
lear war. 


The answer lies within the | 


great sheep and cattle industry of this | 


area. 

A prominent resident of eastern Nev- 
ada, not a livestock raiser, has sug- 
gested, in broad and tentative terms, a 
plan designed to help insure a supply 
of food, in the form of livestock, for 
a wide area of the population of the 
country when the shortage becomes 
critical in other areas of the nation. 

His suggestion is founded on two 
basic premises: 1. The inter-mountain 
country probably would not be a tar- 
get of attack; therefore the hundreds 
of thousands of livestock would be 
left intact. 2. Sheep and cattle have 
legs; they can be driven to almost any 
point of emergency, or to far-distant 
railheads. 

He said: “During the period of time 
that our civilization is retarded .. . the 
methods of raising food and supplying 
the same which do not require ad- 
vanced techniques will provide the 
greatest security for all citizens. The 
old-fashioned methods will be those 
relied upon. In Nevada we find sheep 
being raised approximately as they 
were 100 years ago, and cattle are also 
raised in an old-fashioned way. We 
have existent two livestock economies 
that now seem to carry the best guaran- 
tee of survival. We have different-type 
ranges that allow for vigorous produc- 
tion of both sheep and cattle, and in 
times of war neither should be neg- 
lected.” 


He points out, however, that any 
merit in the plan will come to naught 
unless a program to assure that the 
livestock will be on hand is made a part 
of the defense effort. At present, he 
says, sheepmen are discouraged and 
livestockmen are concerned about an 
“overpowering attitude” of developing 
choice areas for recreation—which will 
be of no use if war comes. 

Considering these and other factors, 
he offers for consideration six points 
in the “livestock for survival’ plan: 


1. The appropriate federal depart- 
ments should inventory the livestock 
potential of the semi-West. 


2. Top government personnel should 
visit livestockmen, pointing out their 
importance to U. S. survival and en- 
couraging them in their way of life. 

3. Further cuts of livestock numbers 
on the public lands should be sus- 
pended. 

4. Study should be given to in- 
creased appropriations for re-seeding 
many spots in the West with crested 
wheatgrass. 

5. The sheep industry should be 
subsidized, if necessary, beyond the 
point of wool subsidies. 

6. Plans should be made for co- 
operation of operators to project in- 
creased herds, if necessary, during times 
of emergency.—Nevada State Journal. 
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AUTOMATIC CATTLE OILER 
$14.95 


8,000 Ibs. test — cad- 
mium plated metal} 
parts 


"POCO 


The 1960 reserve world’s 
champion cutting horse in- 
spired this attractive, service- 
able NOCONA styling. The 
12-inch top is Black Kid, the 
vamp is made of Benedictine 
Kangaroo. The hand-boxed toe 
is decorated with double medal- 
lion stitching. Made with 
Nocona’s patented Thin-Line 
Cushion Shank, having ribbed 
steel shank imbedded in a 
rubber cushion. Nocona style 
No. 1133. 


% 





“POCO LENA” 
Owned and ridden by 
B. A. Skipper, Jr., 

Longview, Texas. 





ENI 


Controls Cattle-grubs, Lice, Mites, 







o valves — clamps fi 


Hergatt-Hale Co. 
Pavonia, Ohio 


Quick Shipments From Denver Stocks! 
ANIMAL VACCINES—SERUMS 
and PHARMACEUTICALS 
Anchor Serum Co. of Colo. 


Distributors 
1406 E. a Ave. 





Horn Flies and Face Fly that spreads | 
= eye. Features— pp 





LENA’ 






















see this NOCONA 
at your dealer's 


NOCONA BOOT CO., INC. 


D JUSTIN, President — NOCONA, 


TEXAS 


| 





CHAROLAIS 


| * The Silver Cattle With a Golden Future 
| * The Largest Cattle on Earth 


You'll enjoy THE CHAROLAIS REVIEW 
1 year—$4, (12 issues); 2 ee 3 years— 
$10; 5 years—$15. Sample 50¢ coins, 4 4¢ 
stamps. 

20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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| GREENVALE 
| HEREFORD 


Rt. 1, 
BOX 103 


| Clarksburg, 
| | HP. &HJ.Reamer CALIFORNIA 


ph: SACRAMENTO FRontier 1-5579 
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CHANDLER 


HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 


Baker, Oregon 


FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 
able registered Hereford breeding 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. 


B. P. Franklin 
Meeker, Colo. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Commercial 


eames N BAR RANCH, Grass Range, Mont. 





Foreign Livestock Notes 


IMPORTS STILL ON WAY UP 


Live cattle imports from Canada and 
Mexico took a jump in August so that 
January-August in-shipments ran up to 
17% above those of the period in 1960— 
483,158 head as against 413,217 last 
year. As a comparison, January-July 
imports were only 3% above last year’s 
first half level—413,142 in the 1961 
period as against 401,966 in the period 
in 1960. 

Beef and veal imports into the United 
States totaled 440 million pounds dur- 
ing January-August as compared with 
366 in the period in 1960—a 20% in- 
crease. Total red meats were up to 596 
million pounds from 524 million pounds 
in 1960—a 14% increase. 


TOP HORSEMEAT PRODUCER 

With use of horses in farms and cities 
cut back, Russian output of horsemeat 
has risen from 26 million lbs. in 1950 
to 463 million lbs. in 1956; and stood at 
430 million in 1959. Soviet officials 
have been urging people to eat horse- 
meat to augment the meat supply. The 
Soviet Union has less than 11 million 
horses today as against 15.3 million in 
1953. World’s second biggest horsemeat 
producer is France, with 229 million 
lbs. The United States produces an 
estimated 59 million lbs. 


MEXICO SETS QUOTAS 


Mexico has set export quotas for cat- 
tle and beef for the year which began 
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Sept. 1. As in 1960, the total quota is 
750,000 head—384,000 to be exported 
alive and 366,000 to be slaughtered for 
shipment. A reserve of 250,000 head 
has been set aside for use in an emer- 
gency or unforeseen development. Ex- 
ports have continued relatively high 
due to favorable U. S. prices. U. S. 
purchases of cattle and beef from Mexi- 
co in the January-July period were 
equivalent to 415,000 head. 


URUGUAYANS EAT MOST MEAT 


New figures on meat consumption 
show Uruguay again as the highest 
consumer on a per capita basis—259 lbs. 
per person. Other leading consumers 
are New Zealand (229 lbs.), Australia 
(226), Argentina (175), United States 
(162), Camada (142), Denmark (132), 
United Kingdom (132), France (119), 
West Germany (112), Austria (112), 
Belgium-Luxembourg (110), Switzer- 
land (109), Sweden (104) and Ireland 
(100). 


CUTS MEAT EXPORT TAX 


Argentina removed its 10% ad valo- 
rem export tax on meats. This will 
heighten competition for U. S. variety 
meats; stimulate additional canned meat 
exports to United States; increase the 
relative attractiveness of the U. S. car- 
cass-meat market; intensify competition 
for U. S. tallow, hides and lard exports. 


Breeds & Shows 


Chandler Heads 
Hereford Group 


Charles Chandler of Baker, Ore., a 
third-generation Hereford breeder, has 
a been elected presi- 

‘ a _ dent of the Ameri- 
i; can Hereford Asso- 
ciation. He succeeds 
Earl Monahan of 
Hyannis, Nebr. The 
new president is the 
son of Herbert 
Chandler of Baker, 
whose father, 
George, was the 
first member of the 
family active in the 
Hereford industry. 
Herbert Chandler 
was president of the national Hereford 
organization in 1934 and again in 1953. 


Chandler 


POLLED HEREFORDS TO SHOW. 
SELL AT MUSKOGEE 


The 40th annual National Polled 
Hereford Show and Sale, to take place 
Dec. 7-9 in Muskogee, Okla., has al- 
ready attracted entries from as far west 
as Oregon and east to Pennsylvania; 
it is anticipated that more than 250 
breeding cattle will compete for the 
$10,000 in premiums awards offered. 
Last year the event was part of the In- 
ternational show at Chicago; this year 
Oklahoma hosts the Polled Hereford 
show for the second time since 1952 
when it was staged in Tulsa. Co-spon- 
sors are the American Polled Hereford 
Association, Oklahoma Polled Hereford 
Association and Muskogee Chamber of 
Commerce. 


HOUSTON ADDS BRAHMANS, 
INCREASES PRIZE MONEY 


The Houston Livestock Show, Feb. 
21-Mar. 4, 1962, will include an increase 
of about $4,000 in livestock premiums. 
Premiums and special awards will total 
approximately $135,000, with $62,500 
allotted to the open show and $71,800 
to the junior show. The Texas Brahman 
Breeders will hold their first annual 
sale of the breed on Feb. 24. Breed 
sales already established at the show 
are Angus, Charolais, Hereford, Santa 
Gertrudis and Shorthorn cattle. 


FIRST CHARBRAY SALE 
SHOWS $437 AVERAGE 


The first annual consignment sale 
sponsored by the American Charbray 
Breeders Association, Oct. 14 at Fort 
Worth, brought a total of $26,230 and a 
per-head average of $437.21. 23 bulls 
sold at $736.95 average; 37 females av- 
eraged $450.94. The top selling animal 
was a female which sold at $1,000; price 
of the top bull was $875. 
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ROSS-MAXWELL SALE SITE 
CHANGED TO VALE, ORE. 


The Nov. 27 “Big Beau Donald” an- | 
nual sale advertised to be held at Home- | 
dale, Idaho, will instead be located at | 
the Vale Auction Yards, Vale, Ore. | 
Offerings in this Ross-Maxwell sale | 
include 65 service-age range bulls and | 
65 bred cows and heifers. 


IOWA GIRL’S HEREFORD STEER 
GETS TOP NOD AT OMAHA 


A 915-lb. Hereford steer shown by 
Paula Rizzo of Cedar Falls, Iowa, was 
named grand champion of the Ak-Sar- 
Ben show in Omaha, Nebr., last month. 
The animal had previously taken the 
Hereford championship. 


MESSERSMITH AVERAGE $877 
ON 54 TESTED BULLS 


A sale of production tested registered 
Hereford bulls by F. E. Messersmith & 
Sons at Alliance, Nebr., on Oct. 11 saw 
54 bulls bring a total of $46,465 to aver- 
age $877. The sale topper was a 1960 
summer yearling which sold for $2,100, 
and the second-high price of the sale 
was $2,025. 17 of the animals sold in 
the $1,000-$2,100 range. Comments 
heard at the sale placed the event 
among the best the ranch has ever 
offered. 





NEW. LARGER FACILITIES SET 
FOR DENVER SHOW OPENING 


Expanded and remodeled facilities 
will be open for Denver’s National 
Western Stock Show starting Jan. 12, 
1962, says General .Manager Willard 
Simms. The enlargements completed 
this year follow expansion last year of 
cattle exhibit halls which can now 
house 1,750 head on the show grounds 
in addition to the 15,000 cattle in car- 
load and pen lots at the Denver stock- 
yards. The junior and open class fat 
steer sale will take place Wednesday, 
Jan. 17. 


NBAR SELLS 441 ANGUS 
FOR $77,390 TOTAL 


The number of bidders, buyers and 
visitors very nearly equaled the num- 
ber of animals (441) offered in the N 
Bar Ranch auction sale of Angus at 
Grass Range, Mont., last month. The 
first calf to go through the ring sold 
for $180, which the N Bar donated to 
the Lewistown Gir! Scouts. 15 1961 
calves brought a $162.50 price. 250 
commercial heifer calves averaged $142 
and 50 registered heifer calves aver- 
aged $198. 10 registered two-year-old 
heifers brought $330 each; 13 commer- 
cial two-year-old heifers, $250 each. 
20 registered cows figured $230; 33 com- 
mercial cows, $184. 65 registered bull 
calves set a price average of $227, and 
the over-all average on the $77,390 total 
was $175.50. 

This was the 14th annual sale at this 
75-year-old ranch, which is one of the 
state’s most prominent and beautifully 
located; it runs herds of 1,100 or more. 
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Registered Herefords—Straight ‘Beau Donalds’ 


© 65 SERVICE-AGE RANGE BULLS 


® 65 BRED COWS and HEIFERS, many with calves 
All Montana bred & grown—rugged & ready 


THE "BIG BEAU DONALD” ANNUAL SALE 


Nov. 27, 1961 at Vale Auction Yards VALE, OREGON 


Bill and Phyllis Ross Phillip L. Maxwell 
Jordan Valley, Oregon Ronan, Montana 


Catalogs-Information ...Si Williams Sales Management, Walla Walla, Wash. 


— Selling — 


222 BULLS 
Monday, November 27, 1961— Brookville, Kansas 


All are serviceable age . . . All are descendants of CK Onward Domino... 
203 of them trace to the register-of-merit sire CK Cruiser D 34, the sire of 
the Crustys . .. Bred like the grand or reserve champion carload of bulls at 


Denver for the past 13 years . 


weights will be posted sale day. 


. - Bred like the American Royal and Ft. 
Worth grand champion load of feeders . 


. . Weaning and November 15 


JOIN THE CK PROGRAM 


Use CK Bulls for ten years and your profits will grow. This program 
simplifies your bull problems and means progressive improvement. Many 
breeders are using the CK program ... there is still room for more. 


Write for Your Sale Catalog 


CK RANCH 





WHR FALL SALE MAKES 
$1,527 AVERAGE ON BULLS 


The 29th annual fall sale of Wyoming 
Hereford Ranch at Cheyenne saw buyers 
from 11 states and Canada pay an aver- 
age of $1,527 for 58 bulls and $1,331 for 
each of four heifers. 30 of the animals 
brought prices of $1,000 and higher. 
The top was $7,500 for a junior yearling. 
A summer yearling heifer took the 
female top of $2,650. 


ANCA Convention 


Tampa, Fla. e Jan. 24-27 





SAN ANTONIO SHOW 
OFFERS RECORD MONEYS 

The 13th annual San Antonio Stock 
Show, to be held in the Texas city Feb. 
9-18, will offer a record $160,000 in 
prizes. $26,460 will go to top exhibitors 


BROOKVILLE, KANSAS 





of Hereford, Angus, Brahman, Brangus, 
Santa Gertrudis and Charolais breeding 
cattle and more than $3,000 in premi- 
ums has been allotted for open class 
steer calves. There will be a competi- 
tive on-the-hoof and carcass show. 


1962 FORT WORTH SHOW 
SET FOR JAN. 26-FEB. 4 


The 1962 Southwestern Exposition 
and Fat Stock Show, Jan. 26-Feb. 4, will 
feature a showing of Charolais cattle in 
competition for $3,000 in premiums— 
$2,000 in breeding classes and $1,000 for 
Charolais and Charolais-cross feeder 
steers. Brahman exhibitors will vie for 
$2,000 in premiums, shared equally by 
the Fort Worth show and the American 
Brahman Breeders Association. Dead- 
line for livestock entries is Dec. 20. 


Premiums for Brangus cattle will also 
total $2,000, with the exposition and the 
Texas Brangus Breeders Association 
sharing the appropriation. 
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NEW PRODUCTS for ranch and feedlot 


This vibration-free tractor rear-view The New Holland Machine Co., New Holland, Pa., has developed this 130- 
mirror, available from Miller Products bushel capacity manure spreader designed especially for cold weather. A dozen 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, can fit anywhere sawtooth paddles shred the frozen or packed manure as they spread it. The 
on a tractor hood by a hand-adjustable spreader can be converted to a 3-ton self-unloading trailer by removing the 
tripod. Mirror size: 6 x 10 inches. beater assembly. 


A pre-assembled, umbrella-type shel- 
ter developed by the agricultural engi- 
neering department at Oklahoma State 
University lacks outer poles, allowing 
for easier accessability to livestock or 
loading of equipment and materials. 
Information available from OSU, Still- 
water, or from Douglas Plywood Assn., 
Tacoma 2, Wash. 


The thermostatically controlled 
“shokless” electric stock tank 
heater can be mounted in a stock 
tank and allows cattle to have 
drinking water during the winter 
months. Kneisley Electric Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Here are two specialized heating units for those cold winter days ahead. The Thor 
speed heater (below, right), developed by Speedway Manufacturing Co., Aurora, III., is 
The balanced power Win- 2 portable oil-fired unit for temporary heating of work shops, sheds, barns, etc. It can 
co engine generators are /So be used to preheat ranch machinery for easier starting. The Therm-O-Tron pipe 
capable of producing power thawer (below, center) will clamp onto a pipe and thaw it in a few minutes. Made by 
and energy for a variety of Trindl Products, Ltd., Chicago, Ill. 
power needs on the ranch. 
Rated at 12,000 watts A.C., 
they are equipped for re- 
mote starting. Write to 
Wincharger Corp., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 
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Beef Carcasses Heavier 


This Year by 9 Pounds 

In the first half of 1961 dressed car- 
cass weights of cattle slaughtered under 
federal inspection averaged 9 pounds 
heavier than last year, according to the 
August Livestock and Meat Situation. 
Live weights at slaughter were also up 
7 pounds from the same months a year 
earlier. Much of this increase, the re- 
port says, is accounted for by the higher 
percentage of fed steers and heifers in 
the slaughter. Fed steers and heifers 
in the two top grades, Choice and Prime, 
at 12 major markets the first half of 
1961 were 7% above last year, and 
dressed out at high yield and heavy 
carcass weight. The current report 
further points out that fed steers at 
Chicago from January through June 
contributed to heavier carcass weights 
for all beef animals slaughtered be- 
cause they were 17 pounds heavier than 
last year and the heaviest on record. 


Waterfowl Wetlands 
Acquisition Accelerated 


H.R. 7391, on which a House-Senate 
conference committee has reached 
agreement, would accelerate the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service program for | 
acquiring waterfowl wetlands. As re- 
ported by the conference group, it 
would authorize a seven-year $105 mil- | 
lion acquisition program. Conferees 
recommended that 75% of the annual 
duck stamp receipts be used to repay 
funds advanced by the Treasury. Also 
included is a Senate amendment, that 
“no land shall be acquired . . . unless 
the acquisition thereof has been ap- 


| 


proved by the appropriate state or state | 


agency.” 


Poultry Problem: 
Too Much Production 


A story in Food Field Reporter says 
James Hoffa, boss of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, has made 
overtures to the poultry men and would 
be willing to give $1 million to finance 
and promote a campaign to persuade 
housewives to buy more chickens. 

Harold Ford, executive secretary of 
the Southeastern Poultry & Egg As- 
sociation, with some 6,300 members, is 
quoted: “We have absolutely no idea 
of going to bed with a union.” 

* * ad 


At a meeting of broiler producers in 
Washington, D. C., recently discussion 
centered around a stabilization program 
for the industry. (Legislation has been 
introduced to remove poultry from the 
list of excluded commodities in the 
Agricultural Marketing Act and to 
authorize supply management pro- 
visions in a marketing order for poultry 
commodities. ) 


NIXON 


the original 
3-IN-1 BLEND 
NIXON & CO. 
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OMAHA Tel, 731-3353 


Patrol Cars Have 


Their Problems, Too 


Two scientists from an eastern re- 
search foundation were on the roof of 
an electronics laboratory northwest of 
Phoenix. While conducting their ex- 
perimental work, they saw a couple of 
Indians driving a small band of horses 
in their direction. The animals were 
trotting across one of the few remain- 
ing fields in a new industrial area. 

And gaining on the group was a pa- 
trol car, bouncing over the rough 
ground. 


The riders were overtaken just short 
of the lab while their fascinated audi- 
ence watched. Two officers got out, 
questioned the fellows and frisked them. 
Then they were motioned on their way. 

The police car took off down an 
abandoned runway, when unexpectedly 
it met an incoming plane. The plane 


veered off and up while the car lunged | 
into the rough again. When all was | 


clear it went on. 


The two scientists shook their heads 
—and turned back to their electronic 
per —E. - oe Stites. 


FARMING FOR PROFIT? 





then you'll want 
DOANE’S MAGAZINE 


See for yourself how you can add extra 
income to your farm operation. Send 
only 25¢ for the current issue of Doane’s 
Magazine and set of exclusive Doane 
Digest Reports. 

New Doane’s Magazine is packed with 
profit-making articles on marketing, 
management, insurance, taxes, farm 
legislation, record keeping, housing and 
feeding systems, finance—cover entire 
business side of farming. 

Order sample copy now and also re- 
ceive a group of latest Doane Digest 
Reports (exclusive buy and sell infor- 
mation, new ideas on crop production, 
machinery, farm buildings). 





Clip coupon and mail it today! 


DOANE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 
Box 7144, 5142 Delmar Bivd. 

St. Louis 8, Missouri 

Here’s my 25¢...send me the Doane’s 


Magazine, plus sample Doane DIGEST 
Reports at once. 


NAME 


RFD or STREET _ 


CITY ae _STATE__ 


paenaseeeeeeeseseen; 


YOU'RE DOLLARS AHEAD 
WHEN THEY’RE NIXON FEDI 


Write or CALL for delivered prices . . . 
SIOUX. CITY Tel. 5-7641 
















coma ean a 


feesoenaseseesesseseeseeee2 


Arizona Starts Cattle 


Improvement Station 

Beef cattle producers of Arizona have 
set up their first beef cattle improve- 
ment station at the University of 
Arizona, Tucson, with their own volun- 
tary subscriptions. Steve Bixby of 
Globe, former president of the Arizona 
Cattle Growers Association, headed the 
fund-raising campaign. 








SERVICEABLE AGE 
REGISTERED HEREFORD BULLS 


One or a car-load, dwarf free pedigrees. High 

quality and weight for age. 

One of the nation’s largest peptones herds. 
GENE SUNDGREN 


SUN RANCH 
Ph. TAylor 7-2848 





















Cattlemen's 
POST CONVENTION 


‘SPECIAL’ 


Miami Beach & Nassau, 
Bahamas 


Jan. 27 - Feb. 1, 1962 
6-Day — ALL EXPENSE 


$129.50 


Includes: 

e3 DAYS at fabulous OCEAN 
FRONT CASABLANCA 
HOTEL, with meals, private 
beach, pool, night club enter- 
tainment, dancing, etc., etc. 


e3 DAYS OCEAN CRUISE to 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS, with 
meals, dancing, night club show, 
sightseeing, shopping bargains, 
etc., etc. 


RESERVE NOW 
Available to all — no matter 
means of travel. For informa- 
tion and reservations write to: 


[sa enema ane eB ee ee ee oy 


INTERCONTINENT TRAVEL SERVICE 
304 N.E. Ist St., Miami 32, Fla. 
Gentlemen: 

Without obligation to me, please send 
all details on ‘Special’ advertised 
above. 














Address _......... 


City-State 


CD Include Air Fare Rates With Information . 


seeesssesessessessssusesasd 
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NAMES ix the 
Livestock NEWS 


Nebraskan Gary Trego, 24, was chosen 
Star American Farmer in the central 
region by the Future Farmers of 
America last month. The young man is 
a navy veteran who returned to his 
interest in ranching upon discharge and 
in 1960 assumed full management of 
the family ranch, in which he had been 
a partner, when his parents moved into 
town in semi-retirement. 


J. Kenneth Sexton, Willows, Calif., 
has been named Livestock Man of the 
Year for his state by the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. He is a former 
vice-president and at this time a mem- 
ber of two committees on the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association; he is a 
director in the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, and has held 
many other offices in various stock- 
men’s organizations. 


New Agricultural Research Service 
appointments include: Dr. Robt. J. An- 
derson, assistant administrator for reg- 
ulatory programs, succeeding Dr. C. 
Donald Van Houweling, named assistant 
director for regulatory activities of 
USDA’s new National Animal Disease 
Lab at Ames, Iowa; Dr. Francis J. Mul- 
hern, former associate director of the 
Animal Disease Eradication Division, 
becomes the director. 


Roy Tompkins has been named to the 
field staff of the Record Stockman 
publication at Denver. He will work 
in the territory (Oklahoma, Texas and 
New Mexico) formerly covered by Ted 
Thomas, who recently became a field 
representative for the American Here- 
ford Association. 


“AWENTY- FOUR, BACK- BREAKING PAYMENTS 
AND THIS BACK - SAVING MACHINE CAN 
BE YOURS.” 


Benjamin M. Holstein, an attorney, 
has been appointed a USDA hearing ex- 
aminer, replacing Clarence H. Girard, 
who recently became director of the 
Packers and Stockyards Division of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. Ex- 
cept for a period in World War II, Hol- 
stein has been with USDA since 1937. 


Andy Duffle, director of junior activi- 
ties for the American Hereford Associa- 
tion, has received the Outstanding Serv- 
ice Award of the Future Farmers of 
America. 


Investigators Find 
‘Threats’ Unsubstantiated 


A report by the permanent subcom- 
mittee on investigations of the Senate 
Government Operations Committee 
says that alleged “threats” of USDA of- 
ficials to several farm and livestock 
organizations which opposed the ad- 
ministration’s Omnibus farm bill were 
“not substantiated.” 

However, the report, based on a full- 
scale investigation and executive ses- 
sion hearings in August, said that As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture John P. 
Duncan, Jr. used a “not too subtle ap- 
proach” in trying to win the support of 
Executive Vice-President C. W. Mc- 
Millan of the American National. In a 
visit in Duncan’s office, McMillan was 
reminded that the USDA had about 
$300 million available for buying food, 
including beef, for the school lunch 
and other USDA purchase programs. 

Following the visit, McMillan was 
asked by the committee to file an af- 
fidavit and later was subpoenaed to 
appear before the investigations sub- 
committee to testify on the incident. 
The incident related by both McMillan 
and Duncan was corroborated by separ- 
ate and independent affidavits and tes- 
timony. 

Remarks attributed to Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture James T. Ralph 
to Howard Clegg and Robert Murphy, 
president and secretary, respectively, of 
the Utah Cattlemen’s Association, “were 
subject to interpretation as to whether 
they constituted a threat to the cattle 
industry,” the report said. Ralph’s 
comments related to grazing of cattle 
on the federal public lands and the 
shipment of unlimited quantities of beef 
into the United States from foreign 
countries. Clegg and Murphy also filed 
affidavits and appeared before the com- 
mittee. 


Secrewworm Threat 
Found in Southeast 


Southeastern livestock producers 
have been alerted by the USDA to a 
screwworm threat in southern Ala- 
bama, Georgia, South Carolina and 
Florida. Localized infestations have 
been found in Tennessee, Mississippi, 
northern Alabama and Georgia. Insec- 
ticides are being applied to animals in 
these infested areas in an effort to con- 
tain or eliminate the pest. If screw- 
worms become established in south- 
eastern overwintering areas, the entire 
Southeast will be threatened. 


Fad Demand for Sneakers 
Hurts Leather Shoe Sales 


Skyrocketing sneaker (tennis shoe) 
sales are pinching the shoe-leather in- 
dustry, according to a story in the Wall 
Street Journal. The National Associa- 
tion of Shoe Manufacturers says sneak- 
er sales will hit some 125 million pairs 
this year, compared with 70 million 
pairs sold in 1955. The Tanners Coun- 
cil of America, leather industry trade 
group, is fighting back with slogans 
like, “There’s nothing sneaky about 
leather,” in ads that go on to contend 
sneakers are harmful to the feet. 


WSU Short Course 
Dec. 11-15 at Pullman 


Plans for the biennial stockmen’s 
short course at Washington State Uni- 
versity in Pullman have been an- 
nounced. The week-long review of lat- 
est developments in the livestock in- 
dustry will be presented by 126 guest 
professors, Dec. 11-15. Emphasis will 
be placed on latest developments in 
breeding, feeding, management, build- 
ings and equipment, parasite and dis- 
ease control, marketing, meat produc- 
tion and consumption. One of the 
speakers will be Lyle Liggett, informa- 
tion director of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association. 


Antelope Return to Arizona 
After 50-Year Absence 


After an absence of the animals from 
that area for nearly 50 years, a small 
herd of American pronghorn antelope 
were last month moved into the north- 
west Arizona strip by the Interior De- 
partment. Re-establishment of the 
species resulted from discussions with 
ranchers and the signing of an agree- 
ment between the Bureau of Land 
Management and the Arizona state 
game and fish commission. A com- 
bination of drouth and over-hunting 
had wiped out the antelope and no ani- 
mals had been seen in the area for sev- 
eral decades, according to Interior Sec- 
retary Udall. The “strip” is the hard- 
to-reach northwest corner of the state 
north of the Grand Canyon. 


TIMELY—tThe article in your Sep- 
tember issue entitled “What About Col- 
lege Courses in Ranch Management?” is 
a very timely writeup and hits a serious 


problem of ranchers and _ farmers 
squarely. Agricultural economics, prop- 
erly handled by colleges, would be of 
inestimable value to our youth. The 
increasing exodus from rural areas be- 
cause of lack of knowhow in handling a 
ranch or farm in these complex times 
points up a serious situation —Gilman 
F. Peterson, New England, N. Dak. 
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Nov. 9-11—Oregon Cattlemen’s Assn., Pendle- 


ton. 
Nov. 15-21—Great 
Angeles. 
= 4-6—Utah Cattlemen’s Assn., Salt Lake 
ty. 
Dec. 5-7—Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Assn., Okla- 
homa City. 
Dec. 7-9—Arizona Cattle Growers, Phoenix. 
Dec. 8-9—Joint California Cattlemen and Ne- 
_— State Cattle Assn., joint meeting, Reno, 
ev. 
Dec. 11-15—Washington State University 
Stockmen’s Short Course, Pullman. 


Jan. 2-6—Arizona National Livestock Show, 
Phoenix. 


Jan. 11-12 — Mississippi 
Jackson. 

Jan. 12-20—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver. 

Jan. 20—Arizona Cattle Feeders Assn., Phoenix. 

Jan. 24-27—American Natl. Cattlemen’s 
Ass’n. Convention, Tampa, Fla. 

Feb. 12-13—Louisiana Cattlemen’s Assn., 
Baton Rouge. 

Mar. 15-17—Kansas Livestock Assn., Wichita. 


Mar. 25-27—New Mexico Cattle Growers Assn., 
Albuquerque. 


Western Exposition, Los 


Cattlemen’s Assn., 














WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 
(Chicago) 

Oct. 19,1961 Oct. 27, 1960 
Beef, Choice $39.00 - 42.00 $38.50 - 43.00 
Beef, Good 37.50 - 40.50 37.00 - 41.00 
Beef, Std. 36.00 - 38.50 35.00 - 39.00 
Veal, Prime 53.00 - 57.00 50.00 - 52.00 
Veal, Choice 48.00 - 53.00 47.00 - 50.00 
Veal, Good 39.00 - 48.00 37.00 - 46.00 
Lamb, Choice 38.00 - 40.50 38.50 - 43.50 
Lamb, Good ; 37.00 - 42.00 
Pork Loin, 8-122 45.50 - 48.00 47.50 - 51.00 

CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 

Oct.23,1961 Oct. 27, 1960 
Steers, Prime $24.00 - 26.25 $24.75 - 27.00 
Steers, Choice 23.00 - 25.50 23.75 - 26.00 
Steers, Good 22.50 - 24.25 22.75 - 25.00 
Steers, Std. 20.50 - 22.50 21.00 - 23.00 
Cows, Comm. 15.75 - 16.75 13.50 - 16.25 
Vealers, Gd.-Ch. 22.00 - 26.00 
Vealers, Std. 17.00 - 22.00 
F. & S. Strs., Gd.-Ch. 22.00 - 28.50 21.25 - 27.50 
F. & S. Strs., Cm. 20.00 - 24.00* 19.00 - 22.50 
Hogs, 180-2402 16.50 - 16.75 16.25 - 17.50 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. 14.25 - 17.50 15.50 - 18.50 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. 3.50 - 5.00 4.50 - 5.00 


(* Med. in 1961) 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(Taousands of pounds) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 1956-60 

1961 1961 1960 Avg. 

Frozen Beef 153,1€8 154,987 151,762 125,039 
Cured Beef 12,865 12,261 10,200 10,689 
Total Pork 125,617 138,981 157,812 149,589 
Frozen Veal 8,308 8,203 9,281 9,232 
Lamb & Mutton. 21,253 23,006 12,644 10,351 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Sept. 1961 1,712 455 5,240 1,286 
Sept. 1960 1,782 514 5,165 1,333 
9 mos. ’61 14,878 3,609 47,345 11,287 
9 mos. ’60 14,448 3,790 10,377 


49,286 


y “SUPER” ROLL-ON 
REVOLVING AUTOMATIC OILER 
Metal Rubbing Cable 
Featuring Giant Steel Tube 

3 WAY POSITION 


Vertical, Horizontal or Angle 


SUOTHING AS EFFECTIVE EVER BEFORE 
~ § to 55 GALLON CAPACITY 







wt 


NU 


wD 


With rnovable stand, or attach to a post, free or | 
building New Special FACE FLY Attachment. Single 
units handles up to 200 head! Hogs use it! Cheaper 


than spraying! Many models to choose from! Write 
for literature and Special LOW Price! 


NU-WAY, Dept. 5, P.O. Box 552, Sioux City, la. 
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“WHERE TO BUY” CLASSIFIED DEPT. 


Classified rates: 90 cents a line; lower rates for 18 lines or 


more and for 3 and 6 insertions. 


Figure a line as 7 words. 








RANCHES, FARMS 


Specializing in Selling Montana Ranches 


LYMAN BREWSTER DOUG OLSEN 
Alpine 2-0386 CHerry 5-7205 


PIONEER REALTY, INC. 


3318 Third Avenue North — Ph. 245-5169 
Billings, Montana 





Southeast Kansas Ranches 


Large and small, Flint Hills section 
Annual precip. 36 in. 


MUNYON REALTY 


Phone 42 
Longton, Kansas 


ZAVALA COUNTY 


2,919 acres improved ranch and stock farm. 
85% tillable. Irrigation available. 
Fine hunting and fishing. Only $75.00 
per acre; terms. 

Have other ranches 
Patton & Seitz, Realtors 
621 Nat’l Bank of Commerce Bldg. 

San Antonio 5, Texas 





3000-A. CALIFORNIA RANCH 


4 hr. L. A., 55 mi. to air base, 2 mi. frnt. on 
Hwy. 166. Pasture-grain-graze land. 500 hd. 
cap. Fine home. Unusual buy. $295,000, 29% 
down. Should sell quick. 


WALKER REALTY 
2485 Long Beach Blvd., Long Beach, Calif. 


ARIZONA CATTLE RANCHES 
Gene Clem Real Estate 
4851 E. Washington, Phoenix, Ariz. 








LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, ask 
Bill Thach, So. Colo. Land & Livestock Co., 


lst Nat'l Bank Bldg., Walsenburg, Colo. Phone 
17. 





For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write Robert L. 
Harriss, P.O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fla. Reg- 
istered Real Estate Broker and 20 years prac- 
tical experience cattle and agriculture. 


FOR BEST New Mexico Cattle and Sheep 
Ranches write PRAGER MILLER, Ranch Spe- 
cialist, 204, So. Kentucky, Roswell, New Mexico. 





SOUTHEAST KANSAS Ranches. Large and 
small, Flint Hills section, annual precip. 36 in. 
Munyon Realty, Phone 42, Longton, Kansas. 








BROGAN RANCH REALTY 
Write for our listing circular 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA 





AUCTIONEERING 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog. 
Reisch Auction School, Mason City, Iowa. 





AUCTIONEERING PAYS BIG. Now, 
schools to choose from: Billings, 
Meridian, Miss. Free booklet. 
lege of Auctioneering, 
Mont. 


Mont.; 
Western Col- 
Box 1458, Billings, 


PHOTOGRAPHS 








Livestock oil portraits—enlargements; 
parencies in plastic; B&W roll film developed; 
prints enlarged. Write for particulars. Ruth 
Brandenburg, P. O. Box 2506, Denver 1, Colo. 


Don’t brag. It isn’t the whistle that | 
pulls the train. 





two 


trans- | 








LIVESTOCK 


FOR SALE: Performance Tested Angus Bulls. 
Large, heavy, fast growing of Scotch breeding. 
Advanced Register Records. Frozen Semen 
from our Imported Scotch and P. R. I. progeny 
proven herd sires. 

Folders with data and prices on request. 
Address: James B. Lingle, Manager 
(Telephone: TAylor 7-2041) 

WYE PLANTATION, Queenstown, Md. 





HAUMONT SHORTHORNS—Polled bulls and 
heifers of bloodlines famous for beef and milk. 
Frank J. Haumont, Broken Bow, Nebr. 








RANGE CATTLE IODINE 





PREVENT COSTLY IODINE DEFICIENCY 
TROUBLES AND LOSSES OF NEWBORN 
CALVES. USE “D-F-I” POTASSIUM IODIDE 


. SUCCESSFULLY USED SINCE 
1936 IN EVERY WESTERN STATE. 25-pound 
drums good for over seven tons stock salt or 
minerais $3.00 per pound. One-pound jars 
sufficient for 580 pounds $3.45 postpaid. 
“D-F-I” widely used to fortify inadequately 
iodized commercial products. Order directly 
is best. CULLINAN’S D F I, BUCKTAIL, 
NEBR. (Under U.S.D.A. INSP. since 1936) 





MISCELLANEOUS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, any material, lowest 
prices. FREE sample—catalog; SIGNS, 54 
Hamilton, Auburn, New York, Dept. C.P. 





WRITE JACK GAMET, your Western native 


son, for free market information. Great 
Northwest Commission Co., Stock Yards, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 





SELLING 50,000 INDIAN RELICS, arrowheads, 
tomahawks, axes, skulls, peace pipes, etc. List 
free. Lear’s, Glenwood, Ark. 





MAMMOTH PECAN HALVES—3 pounds, $4.55; 


5, $7.25; 10, $14.10; postpaid. SOUTHLAND 
PECAN, Rt. 4, Box 552, Bessemer, Alabama. 





MINK—$25.00 each. Bred Females for April 
delivery. Book: “Domestic Mink,” $1.00. 


HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH, Bemus 
Point, N. Y. 


ADAMS LIVESTOCK SERVICE Inc. 


Livestock order buyers, livestock 
hauling, good-doing stocker and 
feeder cattle shipped to you for 
your approval at attractive prices. 
... A complete livestock service. 


Bonded, Licensed 
And Insured 


P. 0. BOX 6154, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Office Ph. 262-0350 Nite Ph. 265-8414 





YOUR PONY 


America’s largest all pony breeds publica- 
tion. Caters to all breeds of ponies as 
well as Arabian & Hackney Horses. 
$3.75 per year in United States—2 years 
$7.00. $4.00 per year in Canada & Foreign 
Countries — 2 years $7.50. 
Published monthly 
Address: 

Box +497, Rising Sun, Maryland 
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P. O. Box 238, Webster City, 


Tormey Tale l (te) See ee $3.00 
oe 
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EVERYTHING he does makes money! 


VA o 


Performance proves 
he makes money on grain or grass! 


In California, weaned off his mother and sent to the feedlot, he gains 234 
pounds a day and yields a choice grade carcass. In the Carolinas, he outgains 
his nearest competitors by nearly 14 pound per day on grass alone. Nebraska 
feeders report over 3 pounds gain per day. Texas feeders know he outgains 
his nearest competitor by .2 of a pound or more per day. 


On the Chicago market, it has been proven, he yields more red meat in the 
hindquarter and high-priced cuts than the less popular breeds. Louisiana 
experiments prove that at weaning he’s worth from $7.31 to $22.53 more 
per head than other breeds and crossbreds. Herefords make more money 
anywhere! 


NAY 
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For more information, write: 


THE AMERICAN HEREFORD Association 


SNZAZLS Zota 








